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Ww 
ernment. practically so much. Pub- 
lic opinion, on an’ subject, always 
has @ central idea from which all 
its minor thoughts radiate.” 









HOEVER can change public 
opinion can change the Gov- 





—Abrahar: Lincoln, 
President of the United States, 
1861—1865 
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Air Mail Service 


Is to Be Extended 


To Santiago, Chile 


Inauguration of Schedule, 
July 16, Believed to Es- 
tablish Longest Route 
In World. 


Canada Is Linked Up 
With Latin America 


Flying Schedules and Rates of | 


Postage Are Given in State- 
ment by Post Office 
Department. 


Inauguration of air mail service, July | 


16, to Santiago, Chile, giving the Chilean 
capital direct air mail connection with 
Miami, Fla., will establish what is be- 
lieved to be the longest air mail route 
in the world, it was stated orally, July 1, 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover. The service will 
establish another section of air mail sér- 
vice to Latin America from Miami, via 
Cristobol, Canal Zone. 


Canada to South America. 

Air mail is now carried between Bos- 
ton and Miami, and between New York 
City and San Francisco, which in turn 
is linked with all principal cities in the 
western section of the country. Ar- 
rangements have also been made with 
the Canadian postal authorities for an 
air mail service between Montreal and 
Toronto, Canada, and Detroit, Mich., a 
point also on the transcontinental route 
between New York City and San Fran- 
cisco. Under this new arrangement, 
American air mail facilities to Pan- 
American countries will be afforded to 
those residing in Canada. 


Schedute of Rates. 
At the office of Assistant Postmaster 


| 





! 


General Glover, the statement was made | 


that a memorandum has been issued to 
postmasters explaining the inauguration 
of the new air mail service to Santiago. 
This memorandum, made publie by Mr. 
Glover, gave the flying schedule of planes 
flying between Cristobol “aid "Bantiago, 


| involving 


‘House Committee to Conduct 


Inquiry Into Flood Control 


| Any Class of Prepaid and Sealed | 


Extensive Investigation to Include Drainage Areas Seat- | 


tered Throughout the 


United States; Army 


Engineers Are Progressing in Surveys. 


Comprehensive flood ¢ontrol hearings, 
drainage areas _ scattered 


throughout the United States, are on the 
program of the House Committee on 
Flood Control, it was stated on behalf 
of the Committee July 1 by Representa- 
tive Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, Ill. Mr. 
Reid, who was chairman of the Commit- 
tee in the last Congress and is acting 
chairman pending the organization of the 
House in the present Congress, has just 
returned to Illinois from a trip through 
the Mississippi flood area. 


Army engineers, acting under author- 


izations of Congress, have under way in- | 


vestigations of flood control and other 
conditions in drainage areas with a view 
to submission of reports to the House at 
the coming December session in some 
cases and at sessions from one to two 
years hence in other cases, according to 
the importance and complex character 
of the problems presented. 


Acting Chairman’Reid is prepared for 





tion, proposed and otherwise, when Con- 


cember. Meantime, the Government is 
| securing the engineering data on which 
Congressional legislation will be con- 
sidered. 


of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, at the War Department, 
stated orally that 


| was authorized by Congress, about 200 
|in number. 
State, he said, and when the individual 
reports on them will be made will de- 
| pend on the stream itself, its importance, 


|and other factors. 


Harbors,” William H. Webb, its Clerk, 
speaking for the Chairman, said, “ex- 
pects that surveys, for determination of 
} flood control primarily, will be compre- 





a full program of flood control legisla- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 





Plan to Consolidate 


Eastern Railroads Is 


Proposed by Wabash 


Six Competing Trunk Lines 


Included in Provisions of 
Application Filed With 
The I. C. GC. 


A new plan for the grouping of east- 
ern railroads in the general consolida- 
tion plan to be promulgated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, based 
on six comveting systems instead of the 
four and five-system plans heretofore 
proposed, and including an application 
for specific authority for the formation 
of a new castern trunk line of which 
the Wabash. Railway’ would be the nit- 
cleus, was filed with the Commission on 


Sales of Philatelic Agency 
Nearly Doubled in Year 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
the Philatelic Agency of the Post Office 
Department sold postage stamps of all 
varieties and issues amounting to $283,- 
983.04, it was announced July 1. 


over 1928, when stamps to the value of 
$154,119.68 were sold through this 
agency, it was added. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

In this connection it may be pointed 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Hearings to Be Held 


ed in Inquiry Is Extend- 


gress convenes in regular session in De- | 


Major Dan I, Sultan, resident member | 


surveys are being | oe : 4 
made on all the rivers, where work | 2% it is therefore expected that this 


On Rates on Metals 
\List_of Commodities Includ-. 


| 
| 





i 
| 


| rate of postage. Collect-on-delivery serv- 


Post Office Expands 


C.0.D. Mail Service| 


| 


Matter Now Included. 


The Post Office Department July 1 
put into effect regulations extending the | 
collect-on-delivery service to include any | 
class of mail matter sealed against pos- | 
tal inspection and prepaid at the letter | 


Small Curreney 
Not Expected to 
Restrict Credit 


Mr. Mellon Says Small-sized 
Bills Should Not Cause 





ice heretofore covered only third and 
fourth class matter unsealed or sealed | 
subject to postal inspection, it was| 
stated. The full text of the Depart- | 
ments’ statement follows: | 

This law and the regulations are the 
outcome of a widespread request for the 
extension of the C. O. D. service to mat- | 
ter which in itself is of the first-class 
and requires the letter rate of postage | 


new’ feature of the C. O. D. service will | 


: | ly i ie 
There are some in every | be freely patronized 


Mail of the fourth-class may not be! 


| registered unless it is sealed against | 


postal inspection and prepaid at the let- | 


| ter rate of postage. This sealing against | 


the magnitude of the problem involved | postal inspection changes the classifica- | 


A . | tion of what might be otherwise fourth- | 
“The House Committee on Rivers and | 


class matter to matter of the first-class | 


'and therefore automatically removed it! 


from the C. 0. D. privilege which was | 
heretofore applicable to third and fourth 
class matter only. The new regulations | 


[Continued on Page 2, 


Shipments of Gold 


Column 1.) | 


| To Foreign Nations 


This is ! ————- 
an increase of $129,863.36 or 84 per cent Increased Interest on Short- 


j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Set Record in 1928 


| 

| 

term Loans Assisted in | 
Checking Outflow in 


Second Half. 


An important “transfer * problem 
among foreign nations was responsible 
chiefly for the sudden cessation of gold 


|exports from the United States late in 


1928 according to the Department of 
Commerce which says in its annual dis- 
cussion of international trade balances 
that during the last calendar year the 
exports (gold amownted to abcut $100,- 
000,0 ore than “the ‘previous record, 
set in 1919. 


| now scheduled for July 10, 


Stringency in Finan-_ .. 
cial Markets. 


Gain in Circulation 
Will Be Temporary 


Senator Smoot Says He Sees No 
Reason to Emabark Upon New 
Program of Reduction 

In Taxation. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, declared in an _ oral 
statement July 1 that he saw no reason 
to expect a credit stringency to result 
from the release of the new currency, 
Mr. Mellon 
explained that the process of exchanging 
the new money might “conceivably cause 
a tightness,” but it was described as a 
far-fetched possibility under the circum- 
stances, 

Mr. Mellon observed that the release 
of the new money will take place just 
after a holiday when there will be the 
normal tendency toward a return flow 
of currency. This gondition will offset 
any serious possibility of a stringency, 
in the Secretary’s opinion. 

Increased Circulation Expected. 

It was explained by the Secretary, 
however, that there is likely to be a 
slight increase in circulation durimg the 
first few weeks of circulation of the 
smaller sized bills. This, he said, would 
result from the matural inclination of 


individuals to hoard the new bills as 
souvenirs or for mementoes. But the 


Treasury Secretary remarked that the! 


condition would abate rapidly, and added 
that none-vf the officials chdr@ed with 
the distribution were concerned over it. 


New Shipping Line 
To Begin Operation 


Pacifie Coast to Africa. 


A new foreign trade ship line to be 
known as the Pacific South African Line, 
has been established and will begin op- 
eration probably late this summer from 
Pacific Coast ports to points on the 
south and southeast coasts of Africa, 
according to an announcement of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, United 
States Shipping Beard. 

The line will have three motor ships 
obtained from the board, and will be op- 
erated by the South African Dispatch 
Line umder a charter arrangement it 
|was added. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

A new service bearing the name of 
jthe Pacific South African Line will be 


ably in the late summer of 1929 from 
U. S. Pacific Coast ports to ports on 
the south and southeast coast of Africa. 
The South African Dispatch Line will 
operate this service with three vessels 
| under charter basis. Three motorships 
jhave been allocated to this line as fol- 
lows: M. S. “Crown City,” 8,006 dead- 
|weight tor:s; M.S. “West Cusseta,” 8,006 





Column 7.) 
Added Restrictions 
Are Considered on 
Fruit Stock Imports 


[Contizzued on Page 10, 


Conference Called on Plan 
To. Extend Quarantine 
Regulations on Plums 
And Cherries. 


The advisability of placing further 
restrictions on the importation of fruit 
stocks, imeluding cuttings or any classes 
of them, will be considered at a confer- 
ence called by the Plant Quarantine and 
Control Administration of the Depart- 
ment ef Agriculture for July 19, it was 
annoimeed July 1. The full text of the 
Dep ‘ermt’s statement follows: 

In @# planation of the “proposed con- 
ference, the Department refers to its 
announcement of July 25, 1928, exclud- 


Ships to Be Operated From 
For 152 Airplanes 


'Action Is Announced to Be 


inaugurated with the first sailing prob- | 


| 
| 
| 








Navy Department 


Awards Contracts 


Continuation of Five-year 
Plan to Develop. 
Aviation. 


Experimental Craft 
Included in Program 


Huge All-metal Flying Boat 
Powered With Three Motors 
To Be Built at Cost 
Of $150,000. 


As a continuation of its five-year 
building program, calling for 1,000 serv- 
iceable planes by 1931, the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, 
has let contracts for 152 additional air- 
planes and 168 service engines, at a total 
cost of $4,172,949, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Bureau July 1. 


Metal Flying Boat Ordered. 


Of these craft 147 are to be service 
planes, and five experimental craft. One 
of the experimental planes is to be an 
all-metal flying boat, powered with three 
large engines. It will be constructed by 
the Glenn L. Martin Co., of Baltimore, 
for $150,000. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The Navy’s lead in the development 
of flying boats, universally recognized 
by the flying world, is being maintained 
by the building of another huge all- 
metal fiying boat powered with three 
large Pratt & Whitney engines of the 
latest design. This flying boat is to be 
built by the Glenn L. Martin Company, 
of Baltimore, Md., at a cost of $150,000 
and will be known as the XP2M-1. 

It will be an experimental patrol boat 
of the monoplane type and will carry a 
crew of five persons. The Navy has 
been building flying boats for the past 
15 years and has operated them success- 
fully over the roughest kind of water. 


The XP2M-1 is the latest development 


of the Navy's famous -PN, series of 
ing boats which now holds eight world’s 
records. Several commercial lines are 


nostage rates for air mail, and also ad- y 1 During the same period that the so- Although Secretary Mellon observed! j, : | Waiting to see the final results of this 
; ‘ : , : . I 5 t € , 5 2 g apple, pear, quince, and Mazzard i : 

vised philatellists that a cachet would be July 1, in Finance Docket No. 7685. The C called major transfer problem existed, | that it was too soon to discuss the pos-| 3 face . development before putting flying boats 
issued on the covers dispatched by the | application is signed by William H. Will- ed by I. ° C. P | cherry stocks, in which the following in service on their new lines. 


first flight to Chile. 


The full text of Mr. Glover’s memo- | 


Yandum follows: 

Effective Tuesday, July 16, service on 
F. A. M. Route No. 9 from Cristobal will 
be extended to Santiago, Chile. The ser- 
vice northbound from Santiago to Cris- 
tobal will begin July 21. 


iams, chairman of the board of the Wa- 
bash, 

The Wabash asks authority to acquire 
control, under paragraph 2 of section 5 
of the interstate commerce act, of nine 
railroads including the Lehigh Valley, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, Western Maryland and 
five shorter lines. 


It also desires a sixth | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 1 made public a notice outlining 
its further procedure in part 12 of its 


relating to rates on non-ferrous metals, 
|}and broadening the list of commodities 


rate structure investigation, No. 17000, | 


the Department said that interest rates! 
in the United States were rising “diz-| 
zily” and this fact caused a return of 
some of the short-term funds abroad. 
The balance of trade in commodities 
also entered into the situation, and as a 
result of this combination, the Depart- 
ment said, the “marvel is that there was 


to be included in the scope of the inves- | not an earlier and heavier inflow of 


sibility of further tax reduction in the 
light of the $185,000,000 surplus for the 
fiscal year just ended Senator Smoot 
(Rep.) of Utah, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, stated orally, 
July 1 that Congress will not endeavor 
to reduce taxes at the forthcoming regu- 
lar session to be convened in Decermber. 


Senator Smoot declared that he re- 


statement was made: 

“With respect to the deferred action 
as to the items Mahaleb cherry, Myro- 
balan plum and rose stocks, if in the 
judgment of the Department it should 
later seem fossible to consider final ac- 
tion relative to these stocks, a confer- 
ence will be called and, if the informa- 
tion preserted should warrant the De- 


Other Experimental Planes. 


In addition to this experimental flying 
boat, the Bureau of Aeronauties; Navy 
Department, also let contracts for four 
other experimental planes, 147 service 
planes and 168 service engines, at a total 
cost of $4,172,949, recently, as a con- 


Beginning on the dates stated, the reg- Satanaatn wa" four. other: rosils.. weononils : . a gold.” sales “the ‘acne f $185,000,000 partment in excludin stocks, it 12 tinuation of its five-year building pro- 
: > | inte * sing | tigation. The full text follows: ; “ a garde e surplus of $185, as g such stocks, 

ular weekly schedule on this route will) tna¢ _ like interest be Sepocioand to Ts a previous notice in this proceed- | Silver Attains Stability. nothing more than the proper margin of |understood that the effective date of oma a MESON Se ar 

be as follows: _ each of the five other systems which it | ing there were listed the commodities to} As regards silver, the Department | Safety for a country whose annual finan- such exclusion will, if safety permits, One XOJ-1 plane. Contract awarded 

south I Chiiatobal : nt, recommends. and a seventh interest in| be included therein. Upon further con-| said the movement had settled down | cial transactions exceed $4,000,000,000. os a nll se Ry saeneny te Saaiibese doves ‘Aircraft Corpeensiaie 

‘Tue. a.m. Ly. ‘ristoba Ar. Fri. p.m. ii i < : ratt ‘ ; } i ; i y} i ustme: Oo 1s coun- ; y ° . 7 

Tue. p.m. Ar. Buenaventura Lv. Fri.a. m. the Toledo Terminal Railroad. | sideration it has been deemed desirable | largely to a point where it could be de ere was no reason, he said, to embark oy tad shen , in BaStimere, Md. Tieic ic o ino-aeieee 


Wed. a.m. Ly. Buenaventura Ar. Thu. p.m. 
Wed.p.m.Ar. Guayaquil Ly. Thu. a.m 


Consolidated Proceedings. 
It also asks that the proceedings on 


to broaden that list so that it will in- 
| clude the following: 


scribed as a staple merchandise export, 
though the amount annually is small. 


on a new tax reduction program. Sen- 


ator Smoot recalled that he had taken 


Scope of Conference. 


observation of the convertible type, pow- 


| Z nfe . : : 
Thu.a.m.Ly. Guayaquil Ar. Wed.p.m.|its application be consolidated for hear-; Copper, brass, or bronze: Bars| Following is the full text of that part | this position when the income of tax re- At this conference it is also proposed wee Sune yee ‘oem swansea 
Thu. p.m. Ar. Lima Ly. Wed. a.m. | ing with the pending applications of the| (rough cast), cakes, pigs, or slabs; in-| of the Department’s statement relating | turns of last March indicated that there to op consideration to other fruit to K ton ‘ieee C tion, Bri 
Fri. a.m. Ly. Lima Ar. Tue. p.m.|Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake &|gots and anodes; as%:cs, skimmings,| to silver and gold exports and imports| would be a surplus. stocks, such as fig, nut, persimmon, etc., tol = os t eeccaal : ene 
Fri. p.m. Ar. Arica Ly. Tue. a.m.|Qhio raiiroads for authority to acquire|sweepings and washings; bar or rod,| during 1928: : which have been imported in relatively | ‘04, Fa. wo-seater observation plane 
Rot: =o 9 sie ae : ; ree | 5 s Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North! small numb Similar to the XOJ-1 

Sat. a.m. Ly. AE Ar, Mon. p.™. | control of other lines in accordance with | drawn, extruded or rolled; blanks (un- From the modern American standpoint, | Carolina kin inority b f HEDers. : ss 

Sat. p. m. Ar. Chaparal Ly. Mon. a.m. the “fous-ayatem” plan. Retail “daaess, thened oe cae tienen, , on es venkings  sabeecity se er ‘d Persons interested in rose stocks are Torpedo Land Plane. 

Bun frees 7S ‘Saale mee wat The proposed Wabash system would|N. O. I. B. N.; borings or turnings; [Continued on Page 7, (Column 5.] ioe did not expect “ig honiinan® — pts advised that .it is not the intention to One XT6M-1 plane. Contract awarded 


The rates (postage plus fees for air 
mail service) per half ounce or fraction, 
which must be fully prepaid, will be: 45 





Kansas and up in the spring wheat ter- 


ritory where the crop has headed rather | 


short, While heavy rains have done con- 
siderable damage in the Southwest. 








Threshing returns from the Southwest | ; is 
|now that frequencies are beginning, to 
|be measured in terms of time with an 


generally have not been up to expecta- 
tions. 


All crops have arrived at mid-season | 


looking rather spotted, the result of the 
late spring with too much rain, and fol- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


4? 


constitute a “fifth system” of 7,044 miles 
of line, and an investment of $950,642,- 
863. The application asserts that it is 


Fundamental time measurements, as 
the basis of frequency standardization, 
are of outstanding interest. While fre- 
quency determination reduces  essen- 
tially to a time measurement, it is only 


accuracy approaching that of the fun- 
damental time standard itself, viz., the 
rotating earth. This is because of re- 
cent developments in (a) a radio fre- 
quency standard of adequate constancy, 


castings, N. 0. I. B. N.; moldings, N. O. 
I. B. N., unfinished; pipe or tubing, N. O. 
I. B. N.; plate or sheet, N. O. I. B. N., 











requires specialized handling of the cut- 
ting, grinding, and mounting, and there- 
after testing and selection of the finished 
quartz plate. 

When an experimenter, besides tak- 
ing these precautions, designs piezo-os- 
cillator circuits and associated apparatus 
with care, and keeps the quartz plate 
at constant temperature, it is possible 
to secure a standard which holds its 
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[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] \é > | 
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possibility of a further reduction of 
taxes, at least until he had had time to 
make an investigation of the 


between the United States and Great 
Britain. ; 

Secretary Stimson’s statement was 
made as the result of recent suggestions 
from London that the problem of the 
limitation of naval armament should be 
approached on the theory that the United 
States and Great Britain do not intend 
to go to war with one another rather 
than on the basis of equal strength for 
the naval forces of the two countries. 
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oes 
x 


consider at this time further restrictions 
on entry of these stocks and such con- 
sideration is postponed pending the out- 











partment of Agriculture. 
A Government patent has been applied 
for, as the instrument would be useful 





loid and other flexible 


| 


times Wanted. 
The studies were concerned with the 





to the Glenn L. Martin Company, Balti- 
more, Md. A high-speed experimental 
torpedo land plane for use on aircraft 


i i ; e s lus, | a ea me: ’ - 
3 : Be tees |practicable to create a sixth system| other than perforated or silver plated; : : : eae Surplus,/come of investigations which are still| Carriers. 

9 cone ao oe to Chile; 70 cents| within the eastern group consisting pri- | plate or sheet, N. O. I. B. N., perforated, Declining in Germany the ss en ¢ ~ Savers: in progress. One JR-3 plane. Contract awarded to 
Th Aret Fr ¢ ; voli t ticles to | |marily of the Delaware, Lackawanna &/scrap; strip; copper slimes or electro- Sane é debe » and the condition of the nationa The pest risk incident to bulk impor- Ford Motor Company. This plane is an 
dispat hed cee "Greed Ue “vu o vi | Western, the New York, Chicago & St.| lytic copper mud; copper residues; blis- The use of paper textiles, developed in | debt. tation of fruit stocks has been fully dis-| all-metal transport plane capable of car- 
eee er sae t Chat vines | Louis, and certain other carriers includ-| ter copper; copper ore; copper concen- Germany during the war, virtually has Re ee a cussed im connection with previous con-|Tying a crew of two, and ten passengers, 
ag“ gg eres tag Gite y oe ewe ing the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and| trates; copper matte. : ceased, the American assistant trade| Doctrine of Parity ferences. and will be equipped with three Pratt & 

eA a oe Un ted’ ee ae ude! the Virginian. Lead: Acid chamber residuum; anti-| commissioner at Berlin, A. Douglas Following is a statement by the Bu-| Whitney “Wasp” engines. 

ispa ail y the pte tates. or The six systems into which the Wa-| monial; bar, block or ingot; pig or slab; | Cook, advised the Department of Com- For Navies Favored reau of Plant Industry regarding pro-| EZXighteen TG-1 planes. Contract 
id re Foe thor Name ne e, to bash application suggests that the east-|scrap; shect; dross, skimmings, and | merce July 1. The full text of the state- duction of Mahaleb and  Myrobalan| awarded to Great Lakes Aircraft Cor- 

“a tiel © ad eh ee te wil] |i Toads be grouped would be built up| ashes; type metal; terne metal; solder; ment follows: ae ee stocks in the United States: poration, Cleveland, Ohio. A torpedo 
pe rae en - the wen oy State around the Pennsylvania, the New York|babbitt metal or white metal alloys;| There are but two’ concerns in Ger-| Pyineinle to Be Used as Basis| The fruit stocks which, under present|and bombing plane of the convertible 
d a spa sil Py. ne 7 e odie Central, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Bal-| lead ore; lead concentrates; lead matte.| many now manufacturing paper yarns; P 2 regulations, would be permitted entry|land and sea type, to be used on aircraft 
ome . = — —— 2 7 practi-!timore & Ohio, the Wabash, and the| Zinc: Bar or rod; pig or slab (spelter);| ome of these manufactures a product In London Discussions. after Jume 30, 1930, include cherry stocks | Carriers. 
eA. M Rout - as os nas’ ie Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. In| plate or sheet, perforated, and N. 0. I.| from sodium cellulose, known as “zellu- Aisa  ais excepting: Mazzard, and plum stocks. Thirty-six F8C-4 planes. Contract 
patch from ‘eu is ’ Cristobal b P. alternative form, either one or two in-|B. N.; anodes; scrap; shavings; dross,|longern.” These paper and cellulose The doctrine of parity is of “very Chief Imports Cited. awarded to Curtiss Airplane and Motor 
A. M. Route No. 5, and Penna by P 7 dependent systems for New England ter-|skimmings and ashes; zinc lead residue; | yarns are used in only a few cloth manu- great importance” in the question of In the consideration of further amend-| Company, Garden City, Long Island, N. 
i Bw wd ne * “| ritory are suggested, one including alljdie cast metal; zinc ore; zinc concen- facturing industries and a few carpet hese hont ments to Quarantine 37, Nursery, Stock, Y. The latest type of Curtiss fighter, a 

‘Articles prepaid at the foregoing rate | New England roads and the Delaware & | trates. factories in the Gera district. | ringing about naval agreement, between Plant, amd Seed Quarantine, to exclude|two-seater landplane for arcraft carrier 
should have affixed the blue label “Par | Hudson, but excluding the Boston & Al-| Antimony: Metal, cakes or slabs; sul-]| _ Colored paper yarns are used in col- | the United States and Great Britain, ac-| these stocks only.two items—Mahaleb|@nd Marine Corps service, 
Avion—By air mail” fae eal Sake bany, and the other including the New| phide of antimony. ored wall decoration materials, and elas- | cording to an oral statement by the|cherry and Myrobalan plum—are im- Fifty-one NY-1 planes. Contract 
of such labels is available at the post| York, New Haven & Hartford, the Dela-| | Tin: Block, in bars, pigs or slabs; | tic band weaving mills use fine paper | Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson,|Prted im large quantities at present.) awarded to the Consolidated Aircraft 
office of mailing, be marked “Par Avion| Ware & Hudson, and the Boston & Al-| dross, skimmings, and sweepings, scrap; | and cellulose yarns as a filling, as do the July 1 : ’| Although other species of cherry and ; OO 
—by air mail”), and be marked under-| bany. _| sheet, not tin plate. cable manufacturing industry for cov- my? f ‘ lplum are brought in each year the| [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 
neath, “From Miami” or “From Cristo.| _ The “four-system” plan, advocated by} At the first hearing, notice of which| ering and filling cables. Other buyers| Secretary Stimson’s statement follows | quantities have been relatively small, —— 
bal,” as the case may be. the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesa-| appears below, respondents will be ex-| are the gold and silver spinning mills, | in full text: ——_—__—_ Revision of Ex ort 

_A cachet will be used on the covers| Peake & Ohio in their applications now | pected to introduce evidence descriptive ce een wae nee “The doctrine of parity in my opinion|: [(Cont*swed on Page 5, Column 4.1 P 
dispatched by the first flight to Chile. [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) | yarn, ou from kraft paper, is sold as et . oe eet ete, a a a t Appa ratus Measures Regulations Approved 
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§ lopted ut ther te ads oO clence | « , poaple take wien they are going to shoot | Pevice Developed With Aid of | ie aeeenway 
= } at each other is to try to outbuild each = 4 he Interstate Commerce Commission 
igen Weather Is Found to Have | other in the shape of navies, The minute) Agriculture Department. [on July 1 made public on further hear- 
Affected Crop Adversely. i i ituti they agree not to outbuild each other, 3 : : 
e Pp ) Electrical and Chemical Constitution of Atmosphere Com le te they are taking one of the longest steps} Mathematical accuracy in the meas- ing a report ene * proposed change 
Possibility that the general wheat Studied by Use of Newly Determined Principles, p possible towards not havinga war. That urement of the stiffness and pliability of suggested by the nited States Shipping 
price situation this year may turn out —_—_ N S Susteene stress on the doc- oe anneal ee Tablas —— i a ee of cat He + 
eee spattes Sime Wak. Cenpeias The technique which has been devel- (&) a technique for accurate comparison ews ummart y The White House has previously stated | Dantzig, consulting mathvmatician, Uni- a eek ante oor % aa 
of bad weather on the size of the crop,|°Ped in radio measurements is proving | of radio frequenties with the unit of that President Hoover favored parity | versity of Maryland, and Esther C. Peter- oo yd te a gee bons £ 
is indicated by the Bureau of Agricul-| useful in many fields besides radio it- | time. of every article in between the American and British navies, |i" of the nenay Home Economics, | 4054" with cata gsseadéinun Walaa 3 
tural Economics, Department of Agricul-| self, ranging from fundamental measure-| The principal recent development in Ah dd ya . and that the idea of a formula to a te of eee y 1 by the Depart- according to the York-Antwerp Rules of 
tone, nee report on the farm situation | ments of the unit of time to the elec-|radio frequency standards is, of course, this issue will be cadens: fighting finsagie _ an in-| Full text of the ia follows: |1890. The report, by Commissioner Por. 
"She ful text of the Bureau’s state-| ‘tical and chemical constitution of the| the piezo-oscillator, There is still cur- found on the Back cet oe een | A piece of apparatus for measuring| ter, was issued in No. 4844, Commssioner 
7 sf upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere,|rent a vast amount of misapprehension _ The discussions im London on the sub-| the stiffness and pliability with mathe-| Farrell dissenting. The text of the re- 
ment ee Dr. J. H. Dellinger, of the Bureau of| about the accuracy of quartz plates as Page. ject of armaments between the British|_.;;. y, ort follows: 
This month will largely tell the story] ¢ : maou sa y 9 = pave i matical Accuracy was developed recently | Port follows: ‘ ; 
Standards, Department of Cemmerce,| radio standards. As used today in man premier, Ramsey MacDonald and the); , i : At the instance of the United States 
as to wheat, but reports thus far have 10 Stang Gay y : in the course of a series of studies car- e ins e r 
indicated a somewhat disappointing stated 7 1. The full text of the state-| radio stations the accuracy is little bet- The News Summary Aen Sar, Chars G. a ried on by the textile laboratory of the| Shipping Board we reopened this pro- 
yield. There are certain dry areas in ment follows: ter than 1 part in 1,000, and even this isclassified by topics tine aointials of malty ef oa menos Bureau Of Home Economics of the De-|Ceeding for further hearing with respect 


to a proposed change in the provision 
relating to general average contained im 
section 1(b) of Part II of the uniform 


for measuring similar qualities in cellu. | through export bill of lading. The pres- 
materials for|}ent form of export bill of lading carries 
which exact determinations are some-|the following provision with respect to 
‘| general average liability: 


“General average shall be payable ac- 


stiffness in fabries produced by sizing |cording to York-Antwerp Rules of 1890, 
or finishings them with different sub-;and, as to any matter not therein prow 


| [Contiveued on Page 5, Column 5.) 
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Herein, Berna 
States DaILy 


Federal Employe Is Found to Be Unable 


To Support Family on Salary of $2,500 


Quality of Imports 
Of Spices Maintained | 
By Food Regulations 


Choicest Products of World 
Shipped to United States, | 
Says Department of 
Agriculture. 


That the United States receives the 
enoiwest spices grown in Makassar and 
Zanzibar, Batavia and Bombay, has been 
‘Shown by a 17-month survey recently 
completed by the Food, Drug and In- 
secticide Administration, it was stated, | 
June 28, by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The full text of the statement fol- | 
lows: | 

Spices from Makassar and Zanzibar, | 
Batavia and Bombay, and from other | 
points both east and west. of Suez, today | 
reach the American table in quality un- | 
rivaled anywhere in the world. 

Imports of Prime Quality. 

Results of a 17 months’ survey re- 
cently completed by the administration 
show that the United States receives the 
choicest of spices grown under the trop- 
ical sun. 
ports totaled more than 150,000,000 
pounds and were valued at more than 
$30,000,000. 

The bulk of spice imports are received 
at New York City, but large shipments 
are also unloaded at Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Savannah and Porto 
Rico. At these ports, the administra- 


tion maintains food analysis laboratories | 


where the inconiing spices are micro- 
scopically analyzed to insure their purity 
and freedom from adulterants. 

During the survey, samples from 
2,754 shpiments, representing some 60,- 
000,000 pounds, were so analyzed. Mil- 
lions of pounds of spices are allowed to 
come into the country without a detailed 
examination because a visual inspection 


shows them to come up to the standards, | 


Shipments found to be adulterated 
were detained and required to be reex- 
ported, or cleaned to meet the standards 
if the character of the adulteration made 
reconditioning possible. 

Adulteration of Black Pepper. 


On account of the abnormally high 
prices being paid for black pepper, food 
and drug officials have found some adul- 
teration, in which ground pepper shells 
and siftings were mixed with the pepper 
berries. : 

Black pepper has first place in our 
spice imports both in value and volume. 
In 1928 the black pepper share of Ameri- 
ca’s spice bill was $7,000,000, for which 
the Netherlands East Indies and India 
sent up 24,000,000 pounds of unground 
black pepper. aot 

Only a very sntall. perc§ntage - of 
unground mustard, our setond mogt im- 
portant spice in point of voFime)-. was 
found adulterated. Mustard imports last 
year reached 18,000,000 pounds, valued 
at more than $2,000,000. China, Japan, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands and sev- 
eral central European countries furnished 
our mustard, 

High Quality of Cloves. 

British East Africa, Zanzibar and Mad- 
agascar sent us 5,000,000 pounds of un- 
ground cloves in 1928, valued at nearly 
$1,000,000. During the 17 months coy- 
ered by the spice survey, only one clove 
shipment was detained because of adul- 
teration. The high quality standards 
set up for spice imports hastawakened 
the entire clove industry to:the need of 
producing a high-grade product, accord- 
ing to the administration’s report. 

Imports of cinnamon and cassia bark, 
from which cinnamon is made, were also 
found to be coming into the country in 
excellent condition. More than 8,000,000 
pounds of this spice were imported in 
1928 from Ceylon, the East Indies, India, 
and China. 


During the survey, spice im-| 


Economic Conditions in Porto Rico 


Steamship Company 


And Virgin Islands Are Discussed| Refused Permits for 


Representative Ramseyer Presents Results of Observations 
On Recent West Indies Tour. 


The Virgin Islands are strategically 
valuable to the United States but other- | 
wise a liability, while Porto Rico is mak- 
ing progress, it was declared orally July 
1 by Representative Ramseyer (Rep.),/ 
of Bloomfield, Iowa. | 


Mr. Ramseyer has just returned from | 
trip that included both Porto Rico and | 
e Virgin Islands, where he made 


a 
th 


talked with officials and others. He is| 
a majority member of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

“The Virgin Islands, ‘ying as they do 
in the direct path of shipping and com- 
merce between Europe and the Panama | 
Canal, are strategically useful to the) 
United States. 
|ble harbor. Strategically they are of | 
value, but financially they are certainly 
| a liability. | 
| “They comprise the islands of St.! 
| Croix, St. Thomas and St. Johns. St. | 
| Johns produces the bay leaf from which | 


| bay rum is made. St. Thomas, a town of | 


| about 10,000 people, is a coaling station, | 
| where many ships pass and where many | 
coal on the voyage between Europe and | 
| the canal. About 600 ships stopped there | 
to fuel during the past year, 


Trade of Porto Rico 
Advantageous to United States 


“Porto Rico is in a very different cat-| 
egory. It is of benefit to the United} 
| States from a trade standpoint, About| 
195 per cent of its imports and exports| 


| | 


| are with continental United States. 
| 


' 


| “Sugar, tobacco and coffee are its prin- 
| cipal products, in the order named. 
; Porto Rico produces 600,000 tons of 
sugar annually, practically all of which} 
is shipped to the States. It has in- 
creased its sugar production to that vol- 
|ume against 400,000 tons three years| 
| ago, 
| _ “Most of Porto Rico’s tobacco comes to | 
| the United States, but the coffee grown | 
{in Porto Rico goes mostly to Europe! 
where it commands higher prices than! 
the planters can get for it here. The 
| Porto Rican coffee planters claim that 
| their coffee is of a higher grade than} 
| the coffee we use, and that the consumer | 
in the United States has not acquired} 
the taste for the higher quality of coffee 
such as Porto Rico produces. 

“The Virgin Islands have no future 

so far as we are concerned except as a 
coaling station and for the strategic 
value of their geographic position. Di- 
rectly in the path of ships between Eu- 
;rope and our Panama Canal, it is natu- 
| rally a strategic point of importance in 
| event of ary unanticipated but always 
potential trouble with any European na- 
tion. 

“For that reason, and for that alone— 
for otherwise they are a financial liabil- 
|ity—the United States, in my opinion, 
never will let go of the Virgin Islands. 
Lack of rainfall is the Virgin Islands’ | 
| greatest problem. \ | 


| 


Health Department 
Valuable Activity 


“I was much impressed with the work 
of Porto Rico’s Department of Agricul- 
ture and its Department of Public Health. 
There are 15 health centers, each in 
charge of a physician, who is salaried | 
at $4,000 a year, along with three to five | 
nurses. 

They examine, vaccinate and inoculate | 
|the school children and perform other | 
work in the facilitation of Porto Rico’s 
health. They render free medical ser- | 
vice to those who wish to avail them-| 
|selves of that service. That means, in| 
|the country particularly, that most of | 





| With the heads of the departments of 


health and agriculture and others. 
_ “I noticed one thing—that Porto Rico 
is over-populated. It has too many peo- 
ple for its size. But they have made 
progress in the past few years. 
“Coffee planters now furnishing a to- 
tal output of 600,000 tons annually say 
they soon will be producing 1,000,000 
tons annually. They. are also exporting 


| thorough inspection of conditions and | grapefruit, pineapples and other fruit. 


“Their fruit business has been devel- 
oped as the resuit of the impetus given 
by the American sovereignty over the 
islands, just as the coffee, and sugar and 
tobacco interests have prospered prin- 
cipally under United States sovereign- 
ty. 


derful factor in its economic develop- 
ment. 


Banana Trees Grown 


As Shade for Coffee 


The extension of American sover- | ; : 
They have a remarka-|eignty over Porto Rico has been a won-) build stations throughout the country 


New Radio Stations 
Applications of Newspaper 


And Press Associations to 
Build Stations Form- 
ally Denied. 


Four applications of the Robert Dollar 
| Steamship Company, to construct’ new 
stations for point to point and ship to 
shore communication, have been denied 
by the Federal Radio Commission., The 
Commission has announced its decisions 
in numerous other cases involving appli- 
| cations. 
| _ Denial of the applications of the va- 
;rlous newspapers and press associations 
| affiliated with the American Publishers’ 
Committee, for construction. permits to 


| for the handling of point to point press 


traffic, have been announced formally by 
the Commission. The Commission pre- 
holding the 20 continental short wave 
channels in reserve for the press until 
such time as the conditions laid down 


“Prices charged for merchandise in| relative to their use have been complied 
Porto Rico run about the same as in the | with. 


United States proper. You can get al- 
most every 
can get here, Their cities, like Ponce, 
all over the island. Porto Rico has a 
very good system of roads, The steam 
railroads are largely along the coast. 
“Porto Rico is the most prosperous 
and up-to-date island in the West Indies, 
which prestige has all come about 
through the sovereignty of the United 
States. Porto Rico’s doctors, lawyers, 
and agricultural experts, and some of its 
teachers, have had their educational 
background in the United States, 
“The services of these experts are 
sought out by Latin-American countries. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture, for 
instance, was away when I was there, 
called into consultation in Colombia. The 
experts are called upon for their services 
in Central and South American states. 


|are full of automobiles and the cars are | of Stati 


| 


| 


“In the public schools of Porto mice | 


they teach both Spanish and English. 
In the districts away from the cities, the 
teachers instruct in English much as we 
do here in Latin, that is, they have read- 


jing and translating knowledge of Eng- | 


lish, but have not a speaking knowledge | 


of English, generally speaking. 

“But after all, English is getting a 
stronger hold on the Porto Rican people | 
gradually, though I doubt if it will dis- 
place Spanish in the country schools for 
50 years to come.” 


War Department Contracts 
To Buy Airplane Enigines | 


1260—- By 
Contracts for approximatély ~$2,000,- 


' decision of the Commisison. 


The application of the Elgin National 


thing in their stores that you! Watch Company, of Elgin, IIl., to con- 


tinue operation on a temporary basis 
on WNBT, which it employed in 
a national time service, also was denied. 

Among the score 
granted was that of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and the 
United States Liner “Leviathan,” where- 
by telephone service may be carried on 
between persons in the United States 
direct with passengers on the vessel 
while en route to Europe. The full text 
of-the ‘atement follows: 


In the following requests for construc- 
tion permits, heard by the Commission 
and taken under advisement, the Com- 
mission * * * directed that orders 
be entered denying said applications: 


Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Com- | 
pany, Norfolk, Va.; The Robert Dollar | 


Company, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle and New York. 


Temporary Operation Denied. 


In the following case heretofore desig- 
nated for hearing: Elgin National 
Watch Co., Elgin Ill., WNBT, counsel 


{for said applicant made an oral motion 


that said station be temporarily author- 
ized to operate on a frequency of 8,015 
kilocycles, pending the hearing and the 
The Com- 
mission, Commisisoners Sykes and La- 
fount dissenting, denied said motion. 

The Commisison granted the following 
applications: 


Minaret Mining Co., Anaheim, Calif., 


construction permit (to-usé: 100 watts | 
ton 5,825 kilocycles; limited “to 2 hours | 


daily; 7:30 to 8:30 a. m. and 2 to 3 p.m.,; 


000 worth of airplane engines have been! Pacific standard time). 


approved by the Assistant Secretary of | 


27, 


Davison, it was announced, June by | 
the Department of War. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Contracts for new aviation® engines, 
involving an expenditure of~ approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, have been approved 
by the Assistant Secretary of War for 
Aviation, F. Trubee Davison, as a result 
of which the Army Air Corps will re- 
ceive 180 “Wasp” engines, manufactured 
by Pratt and Whitney, which is a divi- 
sion of the United Aircraft and Trans- 
port Company; 65 D-12-E engines, man- 
ufactured by the Curtiss Company, and 
54 Wright J-6 engines. 
The “Wasps” are 500 horsepower air- 
cooled engines, supercharged, and will 
be used in pursuit type airplanes. The 
D-12-E’s will be used in observation 
type planes and the J-6’s, 300 horse- 
power, in transport planes. The “Wasp” 


| 


. 


Of 270 spice shipments detained at|the people of Porto Rico get free medical | and J-6 type engines are aircooled and 


the ports for cleaning, reconditioning, 
labeling or for reexport, more than 100 
were nutmeg shipments. During the 17 


} Service, | 


| “All the doctors in these health cen-| . 


|ters and municipal centers were edu- | 


the D-12-E’s are watercooled. 
The engines from the Pratt-Whitney 
Company will cost $1,141,052.79; those 


months surveyed, a total of 5,500,000; cated in the United States. One of them! from the Curtiss Company $527,405.09 


pounds of nutmegs were received from|I found to be from Baltimore, another/and those from the Wright Company | 192 


the British West Indies, the East Indies | from Philadelphia, another from Boston. | $228,544.49. 


and Hong Kong. Seasonal conditions se- 
riously affect the keeping qualities of 
this spire, the food and drug officials 
say. 

Detentions Not Numerous. 

Favorable reports were made on im- 
ports of white pepper, caraway, celery, 
marjoraia, savory and thyme. Capsicum 
and chillies were frequently found with 
mold and other objectionable matter so 
that 13.4 per cent were detained. Other 
spices, including cardamon, coriander, 
poppy, cumin, dill and fennel, dried gin- | 
ger, mace and tumeric, will require con- | 
tinued close inspection. 

Spice imports ave less adulterated, 
contain less objectionable matter, are 
less deteriorate today than was the 
case 25, 10 or even a few years ago. 
The effects of maintaining high stand- 
ards of quality for spice imports are 
reported to reach even to the producing 
points, then to the shippers and import- 
ers and finally also to the American 
manufacturer of ground spices, 


Collect-on-delivery Service 


Is Extended by Post Office | 


— | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
permit the use of the C. O. D. service 
not only for third and fourth class mat- | 
ter but also for any class of mail sealed 
against postal inspection and prepaid at 
the letter rate of postage and in addi- 
tion permits the protection of the regis- 
try service for such sealed C. Q. D. mail. 
The limit of the amount of C. 0. D 
charges collectible for remittance to the 
senders remains the same as heretofore, 
$100, but when matter of this kind is 
registered in those cases where the 
value of the article is more than $100 it 
may be indemnified to the limit of its 
value in case of loss, rifling or damage 


up to $1,000 in accordance with the fees | 
prescribed therefor in addition to the 


regular postage. 

The instructions issued by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, who has 
jurisdiction over the domestic collect-on- 


delivery service, state too much stress | 


cannot be laid upon the requirement that 
articles sent C, O. D, at the first-class 
rate of postage must be based upon bona 
fide orders for the contents or in con- 
formity with agreements between send- 
ers and addressees; that it must be dis- 
tinctly understood the extension of the 
Cc. 0. D. service to mail matter prepaid 
at the first-class rate of postage does 
not mean this new C. O. D. service will 
be available for use in the collection of 
debts whether just or unjust; that it will 


not be permissible to send bills or state- | 


“Dr. Ortiz, Commissioner of Health, | 
is a live wire dynamo in the administra- | 
|tion of the Health Department. He is a} 
}man who looks much like Mussolini of | 
| Italy. 

“The great health development in} 
| Porto Rico is a matter of progress dur- 
|ing the past three or four years, The 


| 


Venetian Shipyards Hold 
First Launching in Years 


Venetian shipyards made their first | 


launching in several years when the ship 


| development of agriculture has made its | “Egadi” took the waters recently at 


| great strides over a longer period, Agri- Porto 


cultural demonstration experts are scat-| 


work of those experts sugar production | 
has been forging ahead. 
“Porto Rico is divided into municipal- | 


| ities—not municipalities in the sense of | 
that term in the United States, but more | ger, 


Marghera, according to a report 


from the American Vice Consul at 


| tered all over the island and through the| Venice, Italy, John E. Holler, recently 


made public the 
Commerce, 
partment’s statement follows: 

The new ship will be used in passen- 
mail and cargo service between 


by Department of 


like counties than anything else here.| Palermo and the Sicilian archipelago. 


“Under the laws, any party that can | 
f 
and the Independence party of Porto Rico} 


poll 10 per cent of a single municipality 
can get on the national ticket politically, 


has never been strong enough to get 10 


per cent of the voters of a single munici-} characieristics: 


pality. The significance of this is that 
the Independence party stands for the 
independence of Porto Rico from the 
United States, 


ingly for remaining under the United 


| States flag. 


“There is one political change that 
is being stressed as a real want by the 
Porto Ricans—the right to select their 
own Governor who, under present con- 
ditions, is named by the President. 
change has been recommended by Pres- 
ident Coolidge and theitroposal has been 
suggested in both houses, but without 
any enactment. 

“So far as the rehabilitation following 
| the storm is concerned, the sugar plant- 
‘ers in Porto Rico ‘are about back. to 
| normal, The tobacco planters are taking 
| care of themselves. But the coffee plant- 
| ers will take from four to five years yet 
|to get back to normal conditions. 
“Coffee was the hardest hit by the big 
‘hurricane. Coffee is raised in the hills, 
requiring shade, and{the storm destroyed 
through the coffee 


| trees and bushes a 

| plantation areas. 

| “Congress appropriated $6,000,000 for 

use as loans, and these loans are just 

getting under way. The loans will be 

| mostly to the coffee planters, not to the 

| sugar and tobacco growers to any ex- 

| tent. 

| “Coffee planters are growing banana 
to furnish shade to the coffee 


| trees 
plants, and at the same time they are 
getting big banana crops. Coffee grown | 
| there without shade gets blistered by the 
sun, 

“I went all over Porto Rico, 


I talked 


| Genera 
Nicaraguan Election Post) 


The vessel has excellent first-class 
senger accommodations and even 
teerage is fitted with comfortable 
mitories, baths, ete. 

It has the following dimensions and 
Length over all, 190 
feet; beam feet; gross tonnage, 
850; cargo capacity, 600 metric tons; 


pas- 
the 
dor- 


? 


Z ! | passenger capacity, 55 first class, 250 
i tat The sentiment so far as| steerage; engines, Lentz double com- 
I found it in Porto Rico, is overwhelm- | 


pound motors; speed, 1144 to 12%% knots; 


| horsepower, 1,000. 


| Two Prohibition Officials 
| To Remain, Mr. Mellon Says 
The | 


| 


| 


‘Reports that the Assistant Secretary | 
of the Treasury, Seymour Lowman, and | 
|the Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. J. | 


- Doran, contemplated resigning were 
denied July 1 by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, who issued 
a statement which follows in full text: 

My attention has been called to various 
statements ongeariny in the public press 
to the effect that Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Lowman and Commissioner 
Doran contemplate resigning at an early 


date. There is no truth in these reports, | 
and there are no facts to justify the cir- | 
culation of rumors of this character, | 
which do ar injustice to two gentlemen | 
who are performing a difficult task with a | 


igh degree of ability and devotion, and 


who have in full measure my confidence | 


and support, 


] McCoy Leaves 


The resignation of Brigadier General | graph’ Co., Sayvi 


Frank McCoy as chairman of the Nicara- 


| War in Charge of Aviation, F. Trubee| ¢ 


Minaret Mining Co., in high Sierras, 
alif., construction permit (to use 100 
watts on 5,825 kilocycles; limited to 2 


hours daily; 7:30 to 8:30 a. m. and 2 to 
& p. m., Pacific standard time). 


American T. & T, Co., Ocean Town- | 


ship, N. J., modification of license, (to 
use frequency of 6,755, 9,170, 13,390, 
18,340, 21,060, and 15,000 watts power). 


_ American T. & T. Co., near Deal, N. J;,| 
license, (to use frequency of 3,124, 4,116, | 


6,515, and 8,630 kilocycles). 


American T. & T. Co., Ship “Levia-| 


than,” license, (using frequency of 3,428, 
5,614, and 8,540 kilocycles). : 
Mutual Telephone Co., Lanai, Terri- 


tory of Hawaii, construction permit, (to! 


use frequency of 4,144 and 5,720 kilo- 
cycles, daylight, and 500 emergency call- 
ing at night). 

Robert Dollar Company, Guam, con- 
struction permit, (to use frequency of 
5,525, 11,050, 16,575, (channel 16,580) 
working 4,116, 8,630, 11,020, 16,900). 

Robert Dollar Co., Guam, construction 


| permit, (to use frequency of 7,445, 14,- 


i 


The full text of the De-! 


5 22,660 kilocycles, in accord- 
: with Commission’s grant of June 1, 
). 


Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New 


890, 18,820 
anc 


Orleans, La., modification of license, (for | 


public point to point only with frequency 
6,785, 10,470; and 12,970 kilocycles). 

The Harbor Tug & Barge Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., construction permit, 
(to use frequency of 2,446 kilocycles; 5 
watts). 

Police Given License. 


York, N. Y., license, (to use 200 watts on 
500 and 438 kilocycles). ‘ 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, Mar- 
ion, Mass., license, (to use 500 and 406 
kilocycles), 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, Port 
Arthur, Tex., modification of construc- 
tion permit (to use 6,455, 8,370, 12,760, 
218,020, 5,525, 11,050, 16,575 kilocycles 
(channel 16,580) and 22,100 kilocycles). 

Radiomarine Corp, of America, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., modification of construction 
permit (to 4,188, 12,550, 5,525, and 11,050 
kilocyeles), 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, Marion, 
Mass., construction permit (to move 
transmitter from Chatham to Marion, 
Mass.). 

Merchants Exchange, Portland, Oreg., 





renewal of license. 

' City of Cincinnati, Police Dept., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, construction permit (to use 
1,712 kilocycles frequency). « 

Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, 
Fla., license (to use frequency allocated 
| to power companies), 
|_ Florida Power & Light Co., Fort 
Pierce, Fla., license (to use frequency al- 
located to power companies). 

Detroit Police Dept., Belle Isle, Mich., 
modification of license (for 3,166 kilo- 
cycles, 500 watts). 

Detroit Fire Dept., Detroit, Mich., con- 
| Struction permit (1,596 kilocycles, 500 
watts). 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., near 
West Palm Beach, Fla., modification of 
construction permit (for new station for 
use of coastal frequencies, as well as 
high frequencies granted May 10; 1929). 





‘guan election board has been accepted | 


Applications Reconsidered. 
The Commisison reconsidered and 
granted the following applications previ- 
ously designated for hearing: 

2. C. Reineke, Minot, N, 
; struction permit (for 1,420 
100 watts). 

The Commission reconsidered the fol- 
lowing applications and designated the 
same for hearing: 

Radiomarine Corp, of America, East 
| Moriches, N. Y.; Mackay Radio & Tele- 
lle, N. Y., request to 


fol- 


vr 


Dak, con- 
kioleyeles, 


use 125 ke. 


The Commission designated the 


by the Nicaraguan Supreme Court, ac-| lowing applications for hearing: 


|} cording to advices received by the De- 


Grays Warbor Stevedore Co., Ine., 


of applications | 


Police Dept., City of New York, New| 


| 


“Living seems to be from hand to 
mouth” for Federal workers in both low 
|and higher salaried groups, it is declared 
| in the summary of a survey of the cost 
of living of 506 families of Federal em- 
|ployes in five large cities made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, just made 
public by the Department of Labor. 

Government employes with salaries un- 
}der $2,500 a year are generally unable 
;to maintain their families on that income 
or “are unwilling to endure the depri- 
vation necessary so to live,” it is as- 
serted, as a conclusion of the survey. 

Husbands and wives and even the 
‘children, in many families, find extra 
|employment to supplement the family in- 
come, it is revealed. For families of 
workers in the lower wage scale, the cost 
of food alone consumes as high as one- 
third’ of the entire income, says the 
summary, which observes: 

“The reason is obvious; men must eat.” 
| The full text of the formal summary is 
as follows: 

It is shown that in four cities the 
| largest number of families fell in the 
| group in which the salary of the hus- 
|band was $1,800 or under $2,100. In 
| one city, New Orleans, the largest num- 
ber of families fell in the $1,500 and 
under $1,800 group. 

The average size of the families can- 
vassed was 4.6 persons in Boston and 





New Orleans, 4.7 in Baltimore, and 4.8 
| in Chicago and New York. In all cities 
' except New Orleans the largest size of 
|family is found in the lowest salary 
| group. 

In one city there were 2 dependent 
| children in the average family, in three 
| cities 2.1, and in one city 2.3 dependent 
| children. In three of the cities the larg- 
| est number of children were found in the 
| lowest salary group. The number of 
other dependents was very small, av- 
| eraging from 0.03 to 0.2 per family. 
Four cities showed an average of 0.4 
| boarders per family, and one city 0.5, 
| Lodgers averaged from 0.01 to 0.2 per 

family in the five cities. 


| Extra Work of Husband 
And Wife Supplements Wages 


The Government salary of the husband 
constituted 77 per cent of the total fam- 
| ily income in Baltimore, 75 per cent in 
| Boston, 68 per cent in Chicago, 73 per 
;cent in New York, and 78 per cent in 
New Orleans. 

It is of great interest to note the ex- 
tent to which the family income is sup- 
| plemented by extra twork done by the 
| husband and by work done outside the 
| home by the wife and children. 
In Baltimore 33 per cent of the hus- 
| bands did outside work, in Chicago 15 
| per cent, in Boston 25 per cent, in New 
| York 33 per cent, and in New Orleans 
22 per cent. The per cent of wives work- 
jing for gain was 18 per cent in Balti- 
| more; 15 per cent in Boston, 32 per cent 
|in Chicago, 21 per cent in New York, and 
20 per cent in New Orleans. 

The earnings of the husbands at other 
work was averaged over all the families 
canvassed. While this outside earning 
is quite frequent the amount is not 
large. The outside earnings of husbands 
constitute 8 per cent of the total earn- 
ings of all husbands in Baltimore, 4 per 
cent in Boston, 8 per cent in Chicago 
and New Orleans, and 9 per cent in New 
York. 

The husband on ‘outside work earned 
from such work from an average of 
| $204.70 in New Orleans to $578.68 in| 
|New York. The wives who were gain- 
fully employed earned from $311.79 in 
New Orleans to $579.74 in Chicago. 

The average amount received per fam- 
ily from boarders and from lodgers 
spread over all families canvassed is} 
| shown. 

In some families there is an income 
from interest on money invested or from 
rental of property owned. A great many 
| of. the families had income in the form 
of gifts from parents, from children 
|away from home, from relatives, and | 
from various other sources. A few of 
the families had an income from a pen- 
sion and a few families received inheri- 
|} tances during the year. 


Third of Salaries 
Expended for Food 


The variation in the per cent expended | 
for food as between salary groups is no- | 
ticeable. For example, in Baltimore, 34 
per cent of all expenditures was for food 
in the lowest salary group, while it was 
only 27 per cent in the highest salary 
group. 

The reason is obvious; men must eat. 
Up to the point of getting the necessary | 
food other things must be subordinated. 
No clearly defined variation is apparent | 
‘for clothing and housing. | 

A point of much interest is the extent | 
to which a deficit is found in the higher | 
salary groups as well as in the lower. | 
As a whole the families in all groups 
are living beyond their Government sal- 
ary and even beyond their income. In 








all the groups living seems to be from |, 


hand to mouth. 

It is evident that the families of the 
Government employes with salaries un- 
der $2,500 are generally unable to main- 
tain their families on the Government 
salaries they receive, or at least unwill- 
ing to endure the deprivation necessary 
so to live. Even with the addition of 
other income derived from outside work 
of the husband, earniifgs of the wife and 
children, inceme fromjboarders and lodg- 
ers, and from other sources, the major- 
ity of these families are incurring ex- 
penses in excess of their income. The 
increase in salary July 1 relieved the 
situation only in part. 7 

The agents were instructed to furnish 
notes concerning living conditions, , in 
addition to the statistical data. Thrse 
notes show that gifts of clothing, both 
|new and second-hand, assisted very ma- 
| terially in the clothing situation of many 
of the families, enabling them to be 
clean and respectable. In some instances 
the living quarters were crowded, and 
were undesirable places in which to rear 
families, but necessity compelled the 
family to live in such surrotndings be- 


Mich.,. (new) construction permit; same, 
| (WAV) commercial license;  sdme, 
|(WBO) commercial license; (the Com- | 
|mission denied this applicant’s request 
|to continue the operation pending the 
|hearing and decision on above applica- 


tion.) 
' . . 
Ford Communications Co., L’Anse, | 


‘Living Seems to Be From Hand to Mouth’ and Debts Are} 
Incurred, Says Department of Labor. 


cause the rents were low and car fares 
could be saved. 


Such necessities as coal and ice often 
were used tn limited quantities by many 
families, Dental work was neglected to 
a large extent, and amusements and va- 
cations could not be afforded by many 
of the families visited. The husband and 
wife stated on frequent occasions that 
at times they were so worried over the 
pressure of debts and current expenses 
that they scarcely knew what to do. 

An occasional family was located who, 
through many years of low salary with 
a large family to rear, had reduced their 
wants to the point of being satisfied with 
little, but many families deplored the 
rigid economy they were obliged to prac- 
tice in order to exist. Repeatedly fami- 
lies complained of incomes so inadequate 


that they were unable to afford tonsil | 
operations and oculist services for the| 


children, as well as for other members 
of the family. 

The expense of educating their chil- 
dren and caring for their growing de- 
mands meant hard pull and self-denial 
for the parents of many families. 

Several families complained that they 
were deprived of the cultural things of 
life, such as books, music, magazines, 
etc. Where the wife was obliged to 
work in order to obtain additional in- 
come the family complained that they 
were deprived of family life, when chil- 


dren had to. be cared for by others in- | 


stead of by the mother of the family. 
Many of the families stated that they 
were not carrying sufficient insurance 
to protect their families, but their salary 
would not permit them to increase it. 


Expenses of Workers 
For Conserving Health 


It cost the 506 families included in this 
study an average of $112.90, or $27.42 
per capita, for the care of health during 
the year. This amount was 4.6 per cent 
of their average income of $2,433.91 and 
6.3 per cent of the average Government 
salary during the year. These health ex- 
penses include-doctors’ bills, medicines, 
hospital expenses, nurse charges, dentist 
bills, eyeglasses, etc. 

In Baltimore the cost per family was 
lowest, averaging $75.50 for the 96 fami- 
lies, or $18.51 per capita, while in Chi- 
cago it was highest, averaging $138.91 
for the 102 families included in_the 
study, or $33.23 per capita. For New 


York the average cost was $127.98, or) 


$30.05 per capita; in Boston’ it was 
$121.68, or $29.93 per capita; and in New 
Orleans the health expense averaged 
$99.24, or $24.68 per capita. 


For the 506 families in the five cities | 


combined there was a rather wide range 
in the cost of maintaining health be- 
tween the different income groups, and 
this cost tends to increase with the in- 
crease of family income. For the fami- 
lies in the income group under $1,500 
an average of $39.18, or $9.82 per cap- 
ita, was spent during the year for health. 

In this group 17 per cent of the fami- 
lies reported no health expense. This 
would indicate that the care of health in 
the lower income group was neglected or 
postponed on account of insufficient in- 
come to meet such expense. 


C. J. Rhoads Takes Oath 


As Indian Commissioner 


Charles J. Rhoads, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was sworn in on July 1 as Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior, succeeding Charles H. Burke, 
resigned. ; 

At the same time, Joseph H. Scatter- 
good, also of Philadelphia, was sworn 
in as Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, succeeding Edgar B. Merritt, 
who becomes budget officer of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 


| Czechoslovakia Now Uses 


250,000 Radio Receivers 


At the close of 1928, approximately 
250,000 radio sets were in use in Czecho- 
slovakia and the number of non-regis- 


Gonciliation Service 
| Adjusts Differences 
In Five Labor Cases 


Nine New Disputes Submit- 
ted for Settlement in 
Week Ending 
June 29. 


Nine new labor disputes were brought 
| before the epartment of Labor for set- 
|tlement during the week ended June 29, 
jaccording to Hugh L. Kerwin, director 
{of the conciliation service, 

At the end of the week there were a 
total of 62 strikes before the Depart- 





|tion 19 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Five labor 
disputes were reported to have been ad- 
|justed during thé week. 

Nine Controversies Submitted. 

| The following is a list of the new 
labor disputes: 

| Buffalo, N. Y.—Strike of 500 build- 
|ing craftsmen. Status, pending; cause, 
jurisdictional dispute. 

Navytone Clothing Co., Philadelphia, 
|Pa—Strike of 183 clothing workers. 
Status, pending; cause, asked increase 
and recognition of A. C. W. 

Nedlin Company, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike of 3 metal polishers and buffers. 
Status, perding; cause, asked 15 cents 
per hour increase to $1 per hour. 
| Maimon & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
| Strike of 25 clothing workers: Status, 
| pending; cause, asked increase and rec- 
|ognition of A. C. W. 
| Ice Cream Institute and Ice Cream 
| Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
Tll.—Threatened strike of 200 ice cream 
workers: Status, pending; cause, asked 
increase minimum wage, 9-heur day and 
union recognition. 

American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio.—Controversy involvin 
50 iron and steel workers. Status, pend? 
|ing; cause, company refused to renew 
union agreement. 
|* Fox Brothers Woolen Mill, Laport, 
Ind.—Strike of 250 hosiery workers: 
Status, pending; cause, wages. 

Electrical Workers, Oil City, Pa.-¢. 
| Controversy involving 100 electrical 
| workers: Status, adjusted; cause, asked 
12% cents per hour increase. 


Labor Disputes Adjusted. 

The following is a list of labor dis- 
putes adjusted: 

Electrical workers, Oil City, Pa.—Con- 
| troversy’ involving 100 electrical work- 
|ers. Demand for 12% cents per hour in- 
| crease, allowed. 
| Hazleton, Pa.—Strike of 19 milk wagon 
| drivers. Cause, wages, hours and recog- 
| nition; terms, returned; negotiations to 
| continue. . 

Knights & Allen, Haverhill, Mass.— 
Strike of 150 shoe workers. Asked 44 
| hour week and 10 per cent increase; al- 

lowed 10 per cent increase and 5-day 
| week, 
| St. Louis, Mo.—Strike of 700 iron 
| workers. Asked increase; allowed $13 
| per day till May 1, 1930, and $13 per 
| day subsequent thereto. 

Capitol and three others theaters, 
Farrel, Pa.—Lockout of six'‘operators, ¢ 
Asked union wage; union agreement 
concluded; all non-union workers dis- 
| charged. 


'Mr. Newton Takes Oath ? 
As President’s Secretary 


y 








Walter H. Newton, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was sworn in on July 1 at the 
| White House Executive Offices as one of 
| the four secretaries to President Hoover. 

Mr. Newton has been for sometime 
serving in the capacity of a secretary 
to the President while a Member of Con- 
gress from the Fifth District of Minne- 
sota. He recently resigned as a Repre- . 
sentative to take effect on June 30. 


from the American Consul General at 
Prague, Arthur C. Frost, made public 
by the Department of Commerce on 
July 1. The Department’s statement fol- 
|lows in full text: 

| At present there are four broadcast- 
jing stations in Czechoslovakia, located in 
the capital city of Prague, Brno, the 
capital city of Moravia, and Bratislava 
and Kosice, in Slovakia. The number of ‘ 





ment ewaiting settlement and in addi-? 


tered listeners was estimated at from! broadcasting hours in 1928 totaled 9,500 


' 50,000 to 80,000, according to a report 


for the entire Republic. 
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Changes Are Favored | Increase in Protective Duties on Silk : 


In Tariff Bill for 


Are PresENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED STATES DalILy 
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Asked by Silk Association of America 


Benefit of Consumer Defense Committee Opposes Advances at Hearing Held Be- 


fore Senate Subcommittee. 


Representative Bacon Says 
Proposed Assessments on 
Sugar and Shingles 

~ Are Too High. 


Representative Bacon (Rep.), of 
Westbury, N. Y., conferred July 1 with 
President Hoover, at the White House, 
on the tariff. 

In a statement made public after his 
conference with the President, Mr. Ba- 
con expressed the hope that the Senate 
Finance Committee would correct many 
of the tariff schedules, particularly those 
affecting the consumer. The statement, 
in full text, follows: 

I am hopeful that the Senate Finance 
Committee will correct many of the tariff 
schedules in the suggested tariff which 
particularly affect the consumed. 

Discusses Sugar Rate. 

The suggested rate on sugar is per- 
haps the most glaring example of an 
excessive rate which, if not reduced, 
would not only be oppressive to the 
housewife, but would completely disrupt 
our foreign trade with Cuba which is 
such a generouS.purchaser of our man- 
ufactured articles. . 

Another glaring example is the sug- 
gested schedule on shingles and lumber 
which would affect particularly the cost 
of building to the small home-owner, 
which of course includes the farmer. 
Here again if this suggested rate on lum- 
ber became law it would seriously af- 
fect our trade relations with our neigh 
bor, Canada, which is incidentally our 
largest and best customer. In the inter- 
ests of conservation alone we should 
keep lumber on the free list and thus 
keep form excessive exploitation our di- 
minishing forests. 

The suggested tariff on hides and 
leather and shoes is also open to serious 
doubt. 

These are a few of the outstanding 
suggested changes that should be re- 
duced in the interest of not only the 
consumer, but in the interests of con- 
tinued prosperity and_ international 
atrade. 


Spain Reduces Hotel Rates 
For Period of Exposition 


A reduction in the hotel rates, prices 
of transportation, etc., which were es- 
tablished by Spanish Royal Order of De- 
cember 11, 1928, is provided in a new 
order recently issued, the Department of 
Commerce learns from Commercial At- 
tache at Madrid, Charles A. Livengood. 
These rates are primarily for the period 
of the Ibero-American Expositions and 
special festivals. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Article 3 of Royal Order of December | 


Increase in several of the rates in the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) was asked by a 
representative of the Silk Association 
of America and increase in any of the 


present duties on silk goods were op- 
posed by a spokesman for the Silk De- 
fense Committee at hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Finance 
Committee July 1. 

Senator Sackett (Rep.), of Kentucky, 
is chairman of the subcommittee han- 
dling schedule 12, covering silk manu- 
factures. Hearings will continue July 2. 


Changes Proposed 
In Rates on Textiles 


Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney Broth- 
ers, South Manchester, Conn., speaking 
for the legislative committee of the 
Silk Association of America, asked that 
the following changes be made in the 
House bill: 

Paragraph 1202.—An advance of at 
least 5 per cent each on single and two- 
ply yarns. The House bill makes no 
change in the 40 per cent duty on sin- 
gles, and advances that on two-ply yarns 
from 45 to 50 per cent and eliminates 
specific duties. 

Paragraph 1205.—An advance of at 
least 5 per cent upon goods other than 
Jacquard. 

Paragraph 1208.—Same advance as in 





paragraph 1205. 

Paragraphs 1210 and 1211.—At least 
70 per cent upon all articles. The House 
bill advances the duties from 60 to 65 
per cent. 

He asked also that duty on cotton 





Department’s | 


velvet’ made with pile in whole or in 
part of rayon, in chief value of cot- 
ton, be advanced. to 70 per cent. This, 
he said, is a new product dealt with in 
the cotton schedule. 


paragraph 1301, there be a supplementary 
duty of 50 cents a pound on any rayon 
threads or yarns twisted more than 20 
turns each. 

He recommended that paragraph 1457 
be amended so that no article thereunder 
should be dutiable at less than if as- 
sessed as waste or a product manufac- 
tured from waste. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Cheney 
stated that the change made by the 
House from specific to, in the main, ad 
valorem duties would assure the collec- 
tion of the latter in all cases and thus 
carries some increase. He thought the 
duties should be assessed on the basis 
of domestic prices of the imported prod- 
| ucts. 


|Duty of 65 Per Cent 


On Jacquard Favored 

B. Edmund David, of New York City, 
supported the House bill duty of 65 per 
cent on Jacquard-figured woven fabrics 
| and asked that there be an increase of 
| duty on other mixed goods containing 


| 


11, 1928, has been modified to read as| rayon. He thought this should be 10 
follows: per cent. : 
1. An increase of 50 per cent over Umbrella fabric made of silk and cot- 


normal prices in hotel rates in all Span- 
ish cities shall be permitted during fes- 
tivals and in the height of tourist sea- 
sons, provided these periods do not ex- 
ceed eight days. 

2. An increase of 25 per cent over 


~ 


normal prices in Barcelona and Sevilla! 


hotels shall be in effect during the period 
of the expositions. 

3. 
“normal prices of hotels in other cities 
and towns of Spain shall be in effect 
during the Barcelona and Sevilla Expo- 
sitions, provided previous notice is pub- 


lished in the “Cuia Oficial” (Official | 
Guide). 
4. Increases in the same proportion 


as those mentioned above for hotels shall 
be in effect under similar circumstances 
for prices of transportation of passen- 
gers in automobiles, autobusses, coaches, 
etc., which are under the direction of 
“tourismo”’. 


Drug Stores in Yokohama 
Displaced by Dispensaries 


Because Japanese hospitals have dis- | 


pensaries where drugs are sold, the need 
for drug stores in Japan is not as ob- 
vious as in the United States, and such 
stores are relatively rare, it is stated 
in a report from the. Consul at Yoko- 
hama, Leonard N. Green, made public 
July 1 by the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The few drug stores of Yokohama are 
patronized largely by the members of 
athe foreign community. 

In recent years a number of remedies 
both domestic and imported have been 
placed on the market in Japan and have 
gained wide sale. Some have been re- 
tailed through the available drug stores, 
while others have’ been sold in chain 
shops selling one particular remedy or 
brand of medicines. 





Types of Dental Needles 
Simplified by Industry 


A simplification program for dental 
hypodermic needles has been given ap- 
proval by interested groups of the indus- 
try, according to an announcement made 
public on July 1 by the division of sim- 
plified practice, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. The announce- 
ment in full text follows: 

The program covers the dimensial 
aspects of dental hypodermic needles, 
which in the opinion of the conference, 
will meet the normal stock requirements, 

The program will be subject to perodi- 
cal review by the industry, through a 
¢ standing committee for any modifications 
that may be necessary to keep the pro- 
gram in step with the latest practice of 
the industry. The division of simplified 
practice will shortly circularize the in- 
dustry for signed acceptances to the pro- 
gram, 

When a sufficient number of accept- 
ances representative of at least 80 per 
cent of the industry by volume of annual 
production, and a representative number 
of users, have been received, the simpli- 
fication will be assigned a_ simplified 
practice recommendation number and wil! 
be printed in the “Elimination of Waste” 
series of the division, 





Panama Canal Tonnage 
Set Record During May 





The largest tonnage in one direction 
through the Panama Canal since its open- 


ing, passed through during the month of | 


May. An announcement just issued fol- 
lows in full text: 


4? 


tee 


An increase of 15 per cent over! 


‘Study of Structure 


Unexpected 


ton should be dealt with separately, said 
Frank Hughes, of the Dundee Textile 
Company, Montclair, N. J. It now comes 
under the general provisions of para- 
| graph 1205 and is under a duty of 55 
| per cent, he stated. 

He thought the duty should be $3.24 a 
pound “in the gum,” which, he said, 
would be around 70 to 75 per cent ad 
valorem. Consumption has fallen off be- 
cause of declining use of umbrellas, he 
stated. He asked that the product be 
given a separate paragraph. 

Mr. Cheney’s request for 5 per cent 
higher rates than in the House bill on 





| Frost, of the American Silk Spinning 
| Company and the Champlain Silk Mills. 
| It costs $1.75 a pound more to make 
| two-ply yarns and 95 cents a pound 
;}more to produce single yarns in this 
| country, he said. The present duty on 
two-ply yarns is about $1.40 a pound, 
he stated. 

Samuel Knidel, of New York Cit 
| spoke for the Silk Defense Committeé, 
|on which, he said, were manufacturers, 
| converters and importers. He opposed 
| increases in the House bill. Silk-good 
importations average less than 4% per 
; cent of domestic production, he said. 
| Most Jacquared-figured silk good im- 
| portations are novelties from France, he 
claimed. American manufacturers de- 
rive from these great opportunities of 
copying new designs, he said. There is 
no occasion for duties as high as in the 
House bill on silk velvets, he declared. 

He favored maintenance of present 
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Of Gas Flames Made 


Phenomena Ob- 
served by Bureau of Standards. 





lin the structure of simple gas - flames 


| have been observed by the Bureau of 
| Standards, 


The cargo tonnage passing through the jried through, 


erase. = 
A number of unexpected phenomena 


Department of Commerce, 
and will be discussed in a report to be 
issued shortly, it was announced on July 
1. The announcement in full text fol- 
lows: 

The public in general, the Bureau 
finds, is interested in gas appliances only 
as conveniences for heating and cooking 
purposes. For successful operation they 
;}must neither produce carbon monoxide 
| gas nor have a tendency to pop back o1 
| blow out. They should burn the gas ef- 
| ficiently and deliver the heat where it is 
| required with as little waste as possibic. 

Designers of gas burners which fulfil 
these requirements, however, would like 
to know just what takes place while the 
gas is burning, and it is with a view of 
|, supplying this information that the Bu- 
|reau of Standards is conducting investi- 
| gations. 
| In the forthcoming report are given a 
number of photographs of the unusual 
| flames encountered; together with a dis- 
jeussion of the peculiarities of thei: 
structures. Frém a study of the form 
and color parts of the flame, and of the 
|composition of the gases taken froni 
these various ports, it may be possib!e 
in the future to write a more complcte 
history of the changes which the gas 
| and air undergo in the flame, 





| Panama Canal from the Atlantic to the 
| Pacific during the month of May 
}amounted to 920,360 long tons, the 
greatest amount in that direction in one 
month since the opening of the canal. 
The heaviest Pacific-bound tonnage in 
|any previous month was in October, 
1928, when 875,641 long tons were car- 





He urged that, in the rayon schedule, | 





spun silk yarns was supported by O. D. |. 


duties on narrow fabrics in paragraph 
1207. He thought the description should 
include fabrics without as well as fab- 
rics with fast edges. 


Silk with mixtures of metal should 
be left under the present rate of 55 per 
cent, he declared. Assessment on the 
basis of domestic values would produce 
much confusion, said the witness. Val- 
ues are easily procurable in the “open 
markets” of France, he assedted. - 


Restoration of Duty Asked 
On Spun Silk Yarns 


Henry W. Louge, of New York City, 
spoke for the spin-silk manufacturers 
of the national council of American Im- 
porters and Traders, in favor of restor- 
ing the Payne-Aldrich bill rate of 35 
per cent ad valorem on spun silk yarn. 
Domestic production has grown much 
faster than importations, he asserted. 


Any increase of present duty would 
be an absolute embargo, he declared. 
American manufacturer have not taken 
full advantage of present duties, he as- 
serted. 

I. S. Wolf, of New York City, spoke 
for the upholstory group of the national 
council of American Importers and 
Traders in opposition to the House bill 
increase to 65 per cent in the duty on 
Jacquered-figured silk fabrics. At least 
75 per cént of new designs in this coun- 
try come from foreign goods, he as- 
serted. The House bill duty calls for 
a duty of at least 80 per cent on made- 
up neckties, said the witness. 

Increas2 of duties on silk goods was 
declared unnecessary by A. C. Stopfen, 
of the Piedmont Silk Silk Company. 

The hearings on the silk schedule were 
coricluded July 1. 





|Reply Filed ta Appeal 


From Allocation of 


Short Wave Lengths 


Radio Commission Asks Dis- 
missal of Petition for 
Order to Stay Its 

Distribution. _ 


The Federal Radio Commission on 
July 1 filed with the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia its answer to 
the petition of the Intercity Radio Tele- 
graph Company and Wireless Telegraph 
& Communications Company for a “stay 
order” against the Commission’s alloca- 
tion of continental short-wave channels. 

Both companies were denied their ap- 
plications for channels with. which to 
create nation-wide radiotelegraph net- 
words, and have appealed to the court. 


In its answer, the Commisison moved 
that the petition for a stay order be dis- 
missed. Contending that on the whole 
the application is outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, the Commission says 
that the proposed form of stay order 
would prevent the Commission from is- 
suing construction permits and licenses 
to parties whose rights were settled by 
decisions other than those from which 
the appellants can prosecute their ap- 
peals. : 

Moreover, it is contended that the pro- 
posed stay order “is vague and indefi- 
nite and provides no standard by which 
the Commisison can be guided in compiy- 
ing therewith.” ; 

The petition for a stay order was 
filed with the court June 24 by Frank J. 
Hogan, counsel for the two companies. 
Along with it the Intercity Company 
filed an appeal from the Commission’s 
decision denying its applications for 35 
continental channels, filed jointly with 
the Wireless Company. The Commis- 
sion does not answer the appeal in its 











Given Approval by Siam 


Siam ratified the International Ra- 
diotelegraphic Convention on July 1, the 
Department. of State announced on that 
date. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

‘ This morning, Major General Prince 
Amoradat Kriaakara, the Siameme Min- 
ister, deposited in the Department of 
State, on behalf of Siam, the ratification 
of Siam of the radiotelegraph conven- 
tion as well as the general and supple- 
mentary regulations pertaining thereto. 


New Cruiser ‘Chester’ 


To Be Launched July 3 


The Navy’s new cruiser “Chester” will 
be launched at noon, July 3, from the 
yards of the New -York Shipbuilding 
Company, at Camden, N. J., the Depart- 
ment of the Navy has announced. 

Miss Jane Turner Blain, neice of 
Mayor §. E. Turner, of Chester, will act 
as sponsor. The “Chester” is the third 
cruiser of the eight-cruiser program au- 
thorized in 924, to be launched. 








brief, but, it was stated, will do so later. 

Since the filing of the Intercity ap- 
peal, RCA Communications, Inc., and the 
Mackay Radio Telegraph Company have 
filed appeals from the Commission’s al- 
location of continental channels for pub- 
lie utility use in competition with wire 
lines. All of these appeals must be 
answered with statements of fact and 
reasons for its decisions, which, under 
court rules, must be filfied within 20 days 
after the appeals were lodged with the 
Clerk of the Court. 

Under the allocations, the Universal 
Wireless Communications Company, Inc., 
was granted 40 channels with which to 
serve 110 cities; 20 channels have been 
reserved for the Nation’s press for use 
in news traffic; RCA Communications, 
Inc., has been granted 15 additional 
channels, when it originally sought about 
40, and the Western Radio Telegraph 
Company was granted 5 channels. 
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Radiotelegraph Convention |(‘]imate in Ethiopia 


Said to Be Adapted 
To Growing of Tea 





Experimental Planting Indi- 
cates Conditions Are Suit- 
able for Commercial 
Development. 


The experiment of tea planting in 


Ethiopa was made recently, states a re-| 


port from American Minister and Consul 
General, Addison E. Southard, Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, made public on Mily 1 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Explorations conducted by an expe- 
rienced East African tea planter indi- 
cate, it is claimed, that very promising 
tea land is found in the Ethiopian prov- 
inces of Jimma, Kaffa, and Wollega. He 
has planted 3,000 seeds in an experimen- 
tal garden at the capital of Kaffa prov- 
ince of which a goodly proportion have 
already sprouted, he says.’ “ 

There is every indication, according to 
the tea planting authority who has made 
the experiment here, that the soil and 
climatic conditions of all of Kaffa prov- 
ince and of parts of Jimma and Wollega 
provinces are ideally suited to tea grow- 
ing. In many parts of Ethiopia the rain- 
fall is distinctly seasonal. In the Addis 
Ababa area the rainy season begins with 
usual promptness the middle of June and 
ends distinctly the middle: of September. 
For many of the other months of the 
year there is no rainfall. In the three 
provinces named, however, there is rain 
almost daily. It is usually not heavy 
but sufficient for healthy tea plants and 
runs well over 100 inches per annum: 

Indian tea of the Doolia Manipuri va- 
riety from Assam has been selected as 
best suited for Ethiopia where condi- 
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The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
July 1, 1929. 


9 a. m.—Senator Edge (Rep.), of New 
Jersey, called to discuss the tariffff. 
10:45 a. m.—Representative Bacon 
(Rep.), of Westbury, N. Y., called to 
discuss the status of his recommendation 
of the appointment of Judge ca 
Furnam, of Suffolk County, N. Y., to 
a judge of the Federal District Court 
for the Eastern District of New York. 
11:30 a. m—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 
Remainder of day—Engaged with 
| secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 





tions are similar to those in the tea 
planting area of Kenya Colony. In addi- 
tion to the 3,000 seeds planted and taken 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 




















The PENNSYLVANIA 


announces 


_ 48 hour Coast to Coast Service 


RAIL and AIR 


 ,.. the word ‘railroad’ no longer is 
to describe the transporta- 


adequate 


tion service which 
now offer to the public. We are no 
longer railroads alone; we are trans- 
portation companies ... We must be 
prepared to offer you railroad service 
where it is most desirable, or bus 
service, or service by airplane...” 


Pennsylvania Railroad has pro- 

ceeded with characteristic atten- 
tion to the safety and comfort of the 
traveling public in its participation in 
the first 48 hour Coast to Coast Rail- 
Air Service—effective July 7th from 
New York—July 8th from Port Colum- 
bus and Los Angeles, daily thereafter. 
The Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Inc. — with which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Santa Fe Railway 
have associated themselves in this new 


project — has 


searching investigation and prepara- 


tion, 


te railroads 


GENERAL W. W. ATTERBURY, 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


engaged in the most 


Under the supervision of a staff of 


experts—headed by Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh—air routes have been se- 
lected, mapped, tested by flights. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in the 
building of extensive airports. Air- 
planes have been most rigorously 


tested. 


A private meteorological system has 
been developed ... also an elaborate 
system of communications—making it 
possible for planes in flight to receive 
weather reports compiled from obser- 
vations at 82 different points... 


In short, everything possible has 
been done to ensure in this new enter- 
prise the highest standards of speed, 
security, comfort — such as mark the 
daily operations of “the largest fleet of 
trains in America.” 

For information, etc., phone Main 9140. 
Sundays, holidays, 


A. B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613 


14th St., N, W., Washington, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA R 


phone National 7370. 





Aboard The Airway Limited, luxu- 
rious Pennsylvania Flyer which 
carries passengers between New York 
and Port Columbus in the new 48 
hour coast to coast Service, you have 
the conveniences of a private club— 
unexcelled dining service, observa- 
tion car, club car... 





Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 





Lindbergh will pilot the first plane ‘ 
July 8th!.. Col. Charles A. Lindbergh The Night by Train 
is Consulting Aeronautical Engineer The Day by Plane 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Chairman of the Technical Commit- ee a wane 
tee of the Transcontinental AirTrans- Pennsylvania Railroad 
port, Inc. He has beenactive for many Lv. Washington . E.T. 6:30 P. M. 
months in the work of preparation. Ar. Port Columbus, O. 7:55:A. M. 
Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc, 
Lv. Port Columbus, O. 8:15 A.M. 
Ar. Waynoka, Okla. .. 6:24 P.M. 
Santa Fe Railway 


Ly. Waynoka, Okla.. 11:00 P.M. 
Ar. Clovis, N. M. ...+. 8:20 A.M. 


Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc. 
Ly. Portair, N. M. Landing 


Field. ....™.T. 8:10 A.M. 
Ar. Los Angeles, Cal. . 5:52 P.M. 


(By plane the next morning to 
San Francisco) 


Equally convenient Eastbound 
by the same route 


AILROAD 
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Taxation 


Tax Return Accepted Without Oath 


Added Assessment | 


Found to Be Barred | 


Statute Declared to Have Run, 
From Time of Filing of 
Statement. 


THE PriLLiop LUMBER COMPANY, PETI- 
TIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. No. 5067, CiRcUIT CouURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT. | 
The question arose as to whether the| 

taxing authorities had made a timely 
assessment of the additional tax against 
the petitioner, who resisted the deficiency 
assessment because he contended it was | 
made after the statute of limitations had | 
barred the act. Thus, it was necessary! 
to determine whether a return, filed by 
the taxpayer, which was not sworn to 
by its officers, was a “return” within the 
meaning of the law, since the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue did not dis- 
cover the omission until several years 
after the document had been filed and 
accepted and the additional tax com- 
puted thereon. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit held that the original re- 
turn was vaiid and that there was no 
requirement of law that signatures be 
affixed. The court pointed out that it 
was within the right of the taxing au- 
thorities to reject the return and cause 
an affidavit to be executed when it was 
filed. 

Such was not done, however, and the 
court took the position that the situation 
called for a reasonable application of the 
law, reversing the findings of the Board 
of Tax Appeals from which a petition | 
for review had been brought. 

Before Denison, Mack and Moorman, | 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Denison, to- 
gether with the dissenting opinion of 
Judge Moorman, follows: 

This is an appeal from the Board of 
Tax Appeals under Sec. 1224, Tit. 26, | 
U. S. Code. From the findings of fact 
by the Board and the original document, 
the nature of which is in controversy | 
and which was used by both parties upon | 
the argument upon the theory that it is 
a part of the record, it appears that | 
the Pilliod Company, an Ohio corpora- | 
tion, undertook to make return and pay . 
its excess profits, war profits and in- | 
comé tax for the year 1918, ¢ 


Tentative Return 
Filed by Company , 


To this end, in March, 191% it 
tentative return, which se + 
been complete in form and whi 


accompanied by a payment of rt 
tax and a request for an extefs : 
time for filing the final return. Within 
the extended time, and on May 31, it| 
presented to the collector of internal 
revenue in its district, and he received | 
and filed, the document now in .ques- 
tion. This consisted of six large pages, | 
constituting Form No. 1120, as fur- 
nished by the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment to corporations for making their 
income and profits tax returns. 

Its caption was filled out with the 
name of the corporation, and all the.va- 
rious schedules, seven in number, ich 
were appropriate, were filled out), to 
show, in the customary detail, both,the | 
war profits and excess profits tax and | 
the income tax. It also contained on at-| 
tached sheets the detailed figures for 
five of the additional schedules called 
for by the form. The computations there | 
found indicated a total tax for the year | 
of $3,626.46, and the document was ac- 
companied with the corpuration’s re- 
mittance for $813.23 which, with the 
previous tentative payment, equalled the | 
amount shown due for the first two)| 
quarterly payments. It is to be assumed 
that the remaining half of the tax, as 
shown by this return, was duly paid, 
as nothing appears about it. 

In December, -1921, the corporation’s 
books and records for the year 1918) 
were examined by the agent of the! 
Internal Revenue Bureau—an examina- 
tion doubtless based upon this document, 
because his report was filed with the 
Commissioner December 13, 1921, and} 
this “return” bears on its face a nota- | 
tion to that effect. The record further | 
contains a letter from the Commissioner, 
the date of which is not given but which | 
is in reply to the corporation’s protest | 
of April 27, 1922, against the findings | 
of the Bureau as to the tax for 1918,| 
which findings had been set forth in a} 
letter from the Bureau to the corpora- | 
tion on April 11, 1922, and which letter | 
shows that the Bureau was insisting | 
upon an additional tax payment for the 
same reason as later; viz., that the state- | 
ment of invested capital which had been | 
made by the corporation in this now| 
questioned document was erroneous. | 

The next thing which appears is that | 
shortly before September 17, 1923, the | 
Bureau had called the attention of the | 
corporation to the fact, which now ap- | 
pears from inspection of the document, 
that the ‘blanks at the bottom of the 
last page, intended for the oath of the} 
president and treasurer, had been left | 
entirely unfilled; and on September 17, 
in due compliance with the request of 
the Commissioner, the corporation filed 
what was intended to be and was ac- 
cepted as the oath of the president and 





z & 


| 


| 





treasurer in due verification of the docu- | 


ment so filed in May, 1919. 
Deficiency Assessment 


Made by Commissioner 
Nothing further was done until Octo- 


Is Held to 


j}at once corrected. 


doing of the latter as the former. 


Start Period 


of $963 “as shown by Bureau 
dated April 11, 1922.” From 


letter 
this de- 


ficiency assessment the corporation ap- | 


pealed to the Board of Tax Appeals; and 
the only question involved is whether the 
assessment was made within that period 
of five years after filing the return, to 
which period the right to assess is lim- 
ited, (Secs. 277 (a) (2), 278 (a) Rev. 


Act. of 1924; Sec. 250, Rev. Act of 1918.) | 


It is to be noted that the law pro- 
viding for this return (Sec. 239, Rev. 
Act of 1918) contains no requirement 
that it should be signed; and the blanks 
adopted by and used by the Revenue Bu- 
reau contemplate no signature as distin- 
guished from the oath. The law does 
not require even that there be any sig- 
nature to the oath, but only that the 
return be “sworn to.” 


With reference to this same statute, 


that even though such a document were 
not in fact sworn to, nevertHeless it was 
a “return” within the scope of the 
statute punishing false returns; and it 
is urged with some force that a paper 
which is a good enough return to justify 
a conviction of felony because it is a 
false return, is a good enough return 
to start the statute of limitations run- 
ning. However, it may be said that a 


| person offering such a paper as a re- 


turn may not dijspute-that it is such, 


while the Government may refuse na | 


accept it as having that chafacter; and 
we prefer to dispose of this case with- 
out dependence upon the Emmich case. 


The statutory requirement that the re- 


turn should be verified is, of course, made | 
it el % 
does not follow that the document, with- | Properly verified, as I assume the cor 


to be observed and is of importance; 


out the oath, is necessarily for all pur- | 


poses a complete nullity. It would be 


the duty of the collector to whom such | 
|a paper was tendered to refuse to receive 


it, and the omission would probably be 
Indeed, it is cus- 
tomary in many places for the  tax- 
payer to take these returns in, present 


them to the collector and swear to them | 
| before him at the time of the presenta- | 


tion. 


Paper Is Treated 
As Valid Return 


The purpose of this return is to put 


| before the Bureau, in detail, all the facts | 


and figures leading to the computation 
of the proper tax; and where it appears, 


as here, that the paper was complete} 


in all details except for the lack of the 
oath; that it was tendered to the col- 
lector and received and filed by him as 
the statutory return; that it was made 
the basis of an examination some two 


| basis of computations and corrections in 


April, 1922, three years after its filing; 
and that seemingly no one ever noticed 


|until four and a half years after its | . . 
‘filing that no oatn was endorsed upon | Dana (Ky.) 312. 


it—under all these circumstances, we 


ment as such a “return,” as of its filing 


date, that the time for making assess- | 


ment against the taxpayer then began 
to run. 

Our attention is not drawn to any de- | 
cision directly in point, and we find none. 


'“Return” is a word of general mean- 


ing. With reference to a sheriff’s re- 
turn or a return to an appeal, it is com- 
mon to find returns which are not good 
under the law but which nevertheless 
may be amended, as could not be done if 
they were nullities. 

This is not a prosecution for perjury, 
but calls only for a reasonable applica- 
tion of the statute of limitations, one 
purpose of which is the protection of 
the taxpayer against claims asserted too 
long a time after the occurrences upon 
which they are based. 
sonably liberal construction of the word 
is appropriate to this situation. 

Further considerations may be noted: 
; The antithesis of “after the return was | 
| filed” of Sec, 277 is the “failure to file | 
|a return” of Sec. 278, which permits | 
|assessment “at any time.” Where there 
| has been, as here, such a filing of return 
that no one for some years discovers 
any defect, but the Bureau and the tax- 
payer both act as if upon a due return, 
Congressional intent that a deficiency 
may be levied 10 or 20 years later seems 
improbable. | 

Again: Sec. 239 of the revenue act of | 
1918, requires three things in the return, 
gross income, deductions, oath. Each is 
as essential as the other; yet the omis- | 
sion of items of income or deductions 
would justify asking an amended re-| 
turn—not ignoring it as nonexistent. 

Though the matter is not as clear as | 
we would wish, we think the conclusion | 
of the Board of Tax Appeals must be | 
reversed, and the matter remanded to 
that Board for appropriate action. 





| 
| 


Dissenting Opinion 
Filed by Judge Moorman 


Moorman, C. J. (dissenting): I cannot | 
concur. The statute says that a cor- 
poration shall make a return stating 
specifically the items of its gross in- 
come, and the deduction and credits 
allowed, and that the return shall be 
sworn to by the president or other prin- 
cipal officer, and by the treasurer or 
assistant treasurer. Until there has 
been a substantial compliance by the 
corporation with these requirements of 
the statute, there is no return—and 
hence limitation cannof begin to run. 

The report which appellant filed pur- 
ported to show income, with deductions 
and credits, but was not sworn to. The 


> 


|evade” a tax. 
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Assessments 


of Limitation 


Dissenting Opinion 
Defends Later Levy 


Original Return Is Said to Be 
Invalid for Lack of 
Affidavit. 


ures necessary to a correct computation 
|of the proper tax, then it would seem 
| that the verifications under oath are 
quite as important as the other require- 
ments. Indeed, nothing could be quite 
so effective of that purpose as the put- 
ting of the obligations and hazards of 
‘an oath upon the conscience of those 
| whose duty it is to make the report. 
| Congress thought it important enough to 
| require two officers of the corporation 





, We held in Emmich v. U. S., 298 Fed. 5, | to swear to the report. 


It was not shown in this case Whether 
the report was mailed to the collector 
or was handed to him or one of his 
assistants. If it had been tendered to 
the collector and he had refused to re- 
ceive it because it was not sworn to, I 
should not suppose that any one would 
contend that it was a return. On the 
other hand, a report tendered in the 
prescribed form would have been suffi- 
| cient, I should think, even if rejected by 
| the collector. 


The question then turns, as it would 
;seem from the opinion of the court, upon 
| the action of the collector. He, or some 
;one in his offiée who attended to such 
| matters, filed the report, mistakingly 
thinking, I have no doubt, that it was 


| poration did, too. The statute, as I have 
| said, could only be set in motion by the 
doing of certain things by the corpora- 
tion. It failed to do those things; hut it 
{now contends, and the majority opinion 
|in effect holds, that notwithstanding. its 
‘failure the statute nevertheless became 
| effective because the collector, thinking 
|that the corporation had performed its 


| duty, failed to observe its mistake, 


Believes Statute 
‘Was Not Effective 
I do not think this is sound. It would 


| not be thought to be, I am sure, in the 
case of a document purporting to be a 
{return which did not pretend to show 
| Sross income, with allowable deductions 
;and credits. Having in mind the ‘pur- 
; pose of such returns, as indicated, I fail 
|to see why there should be any distinc- 


|tion between that case and this. 


The State cases that wére cited in 
argument hold that in the absence of 


* land a half years later by the Bureau; |©°™Pliance with a statute which requires 

ee & that it was used by the Bureau ox ae ;a return to be verified under oath, there | 13, 1925. The assessment was not made 
ve | 

| Was 

‘of the 

ion: of 


jis no return. Lawrence v. Janesville, 
|46 Wis. 364; Newell v. Whitingham, 58 
| Vt. 341; Narragansett v. Assessors, 17 


. I, 452; and Lee v. Commonwealth, 6 


The question was not ruled differently 


|298 Fed. 5. In that case the defendant 
|} was charged with “knowingly, wilfully 
and feloniously attempting to defeat and 
The return was set forth 
merely as the means of the attempt. 

The point was made that it was not 
|a return, because it was not sworn to. 
The court held that there was evidence 
to show that it was sworn to. That 
holding was entirely sufficient for the 
purposes of the case. What was further 
said about the return was in connection 
with its admissibility in evidence. It 
|should have been admitted because, as 
jappears from the record of that case in 
|this court, it showed on its face that 
|it was sworn to. That of itself was suf- 
| ficient for its admission. 

June 3, 1929. 


We think a rea-, 


Taxing Authorities 
Are Disallowed Extra 
Day for Assessment 


Final Date on Which Levy 
Could Be Made by Statute 
Of Limitations Fell 
On Sunday. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
No. 19982, BOARD OF TAX APPEALS. 
The Board of Tax Appeals in the opin- 

ion herein disallowed to the taxing au- 
thorities an extra day in which to make 
an additional assessment of tax when the 
last day within which such assessment 
could be made before expiration of the 
statute of limitations fell on a Sunday. 

Richard T. Greene, James L. Dohr and 
John E. Hughes, for the taxpayer; A. H. 
Fast, for the Commissioner. The full 
text of the findings of fact and the opin- 
ion of the Board follows: 

Petitioner filed its income and profits 
tax return for its fiscal year ended June 
30, 1919, with the collector of internal 
revenue for the twenty-third district of 
Pennsyvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 13, 1919. 

Date Fell on Sunday. 

September 13, 1925, fell on a Sunday. 
On September 14, 1925, the respondent 
signed an assessment list which included 
an assessment against the petitioner in 
the amount of $266,627.08. After Sep- 
tember 14, 1925, the collector of internal 
revenue received = assessment list and 
issued his notice and demand to petitionr 
to pay the amount shown thereon on 
September 22, 1925. On October 1, 1925, 
petitioner filed an abatement claim which 
was rejected. After the filing of its peti- 
tion and on October 21, 1926, petitioner 
paid the collector of internal revenue the 
amount of the said assessment of 
$266,627.08. ; 

Opinion by Siefkin: The sole question 
before us is whether the assessment in 
this case was made within the five-year 
period prescribed by the statute of limi- 
tations as extended by the waiver for 
one year. The return was filed Septem- 
ber 13, 1919. Under the rule laid down 
in United Telephdhe Co., 1 B. T. A. 450, 

the statutory period began at midnight 
lof September 13, 1919. Petitioner ques- 
} tions such exclusion of the day the re- 
turn was filed in computing the statutory 
period, but in our view of the case at 
bar the query raised becomes unimpor- 
|tant. Assuming the cited case to be 
| sound, the ordinary five-year period gave 
' respondent until midnight of September 
| 13, 1924, to make the assessment. 

| The waiver filed would ordinarily be 
| interpreted as extending that period for 
one year, or to midnight of September 


until September 14, 1925. Respondent, 
however, contends that since September 
|13 fell on Sunday the respondent’s ac- 
| tion of the succeeding day was timely. 
| The issue is thus reducéd to the question 
| whether the fact that the day terminat- 


|think it must be treated by the Govern- jin Emmich v. United States (6 C. C. A.),| ing the statutory period was Sunday 


served to give the respondent one more 
business day in which to make the as- 
sessment. 
Interpretation of Provision. 

Respondent contends the rule applied 
| at common law, which, he asserts, gave 
the additional day in such instances, is 
}applicable as the consent in writing 
for the extension of the period consti- 
tuted a contract. Whatever the rule at 
common law is, we think it has no ap- 
plication. The question at issue is the 
interpretation of a statutory provision, 
| as the written consent method of extend- 
ing the period, as well as the usual limi- 
tation period, is prescribed by the stat- 
jute. As we said in Wirt Franklin, 7 
| B. T. A. 6863 

“The instrument under consideration 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 1, 1929. | . 
2 | 


Louis Costanzo, Oliver Monaco, Docket | 
Nos. 21045 and 21046. 

The petitioners, on the dissolution 
of a corporation of which they were 
the principal stockhol ers, received 
liquidating dividends in excess of the 
amount of additional taxes, subse- 
quently assessed against the dis- 
solved corporation. Held that the pe- 
titioners are transferees within the 
meaning of section 280 of the reve- 
nue act of 1926. Updike v. United 
States, 8 Fed. (2nd) 9: . 

Where the period of limitation for 
assessment of taxes against the tax- 
payer did not expire until after the: 
enactment of the revenue act of 
1926, and the liability for unpaid 
taxes of the taxpayer was asserted 
against petitioners, as transferees, 
within one year after the expiration 
of such period, collection of the taxes 
is not barred. Henry Cappelini, 16 
B. T. A. 802. 

Henry IF’, Michell Company, Docket Na. 
20492. 

Profits of petitioner for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1917, and June 
30, 1918, credited to the personal 
darwing accounts of its principal 
stockholders, were distributions of 
corporate assets and can not be in- 
cluded in invested capital. Feist 
and Bachrach, 2 B. T. A. 1228. Spe- 
cial assessments denied. 

Journal of Accountancy, Inc., Docket No. 
15946. 

The petitioner is not a corporation 

organized and operated exclusively 


Decisions-marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and *will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. ~Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not 80 designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


*Henry Wilson, Docket Nos. 12080, 
28666; Mrs. Henry Wilson, Docket No. | 
53075; Winfred T. Wilson, Docket | 
Nos 12082, 28664; F. A. Wilson,}| 
Docket Nos. 12081, 28665. | 

Revenue agents’ reports not shown 
to have been used by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in de- 
termination of deficiencies are not 
proof of the adjustments made by 


the Commissioner even though in 

@some instances the deficiencies pro- 
posed in such reports are identical 
with the deficiencies found by: the 
Commissioner. 


The Commissioner in computing 
the distributive shares of partners 
in the net income of a partnership, 
need not, as a general principle, take 
into consideration and make adjust- 
ments for the fact that an asset of 
the partnership sold during the year 
might, as to the various partners, 
have different bases for gain or loss 
if the various partners had owned 
undivided interests as individuals in 
this particular asset. 





statute just as specifically requires the 
If 
|its purpose is to require the corporation 





ber 23, 1925, when the Commissioner 
made an assessment of a tax deficiency 


= 


Great Northern Railway 


May 
1929 
9,169,386 
770,604 
11,009,885 
2,225,354 


Freight revenue e.....++-- 7 
Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rev. . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 1,616,084 
Transportation expenses .. 3,080,789 
Total expenses incl. other 17,523,400 
Net from railroad 3,486,395 
Taxes . ee 748,285 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc .. 543 
Net after taxes, etc. .... 2,737,567 1 
Net after rents . 2,744,479 1 
Aver. miles operated 8,399.83 
Operating ratio ... 68.3 


9 
1 


1,643,642 
3,082,138 
7,210,319 
2,040,402 


|to put before the Bureau, as accurately 
‘and truly as possible, the facts and fig- 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interst 


Pi 
’ Five Months 
1928 1929 

,589,961 35,380,928 
768,860 4,181,725 

,250,541 45,159,975 

972,300 7,214,596 
8438,025 
15170,744 

33,656,553 

11,503,422 
3,487,611 
4,313 
8,011,498 
7,876,945 
8,403.17 

74.5 


1928 
31,737,806 | 
4,322,713 
39,802,824 
5,780,528 
7,830,229 
14,865,615 
31,174,683 
8,628,141 
3,415,182 

4,05, 
5,208,905 | 
5,106,096 | 
8,188.41 

18.3 | 


1929 


719,841 
46% 
,320,098 
»352,277 


8,3 


May 


2,710,468 
178,861 
3,032,301 
320,407 
979,744 
940,786 
2,360,778 
671,523 
188,800 


482,718 

797,609 

231.27 
77.9 


provisions i1 regard to the mailing 
of deficiency notices to taxpayers in- 
volves the mailing of such a notice 
by registered mail to the taxpayer’s 
correct address. 


| 

A compliance with the statutory | 
for scientific, literary or educational 

purposes. Its only stockholder, the 

American Institute of Accountants, 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 32.] 


ate Commerce Commission.) 


ttsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
Five Months 
1929 
12,478,515 
924,025 
14,010,394 
1,599,043 
5,039,170 
4,530,825 
11,755,015 
2,255,379 
839,300 
63 
1,416,016 
3,180,819 
231.27 
83.9 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 

May Five Months 

1929 1928 1929 
1,626,527 1,551,150 8,110,641 
453,006 450,153 2,283,431 
2,342,858 2,238,710 11,598,159 
353,022 369,496 1,185,329 
595,360 455,452 2,668,918 
872,521 862,527 4,491,883 
1,962,937 1,838,449 9,056,256 
379,921 400,261 2,541,903 
114,830 105,261 544,763 
363 152 2,671 
264,728 294,745 1,994,469 
74,216 106,715 1,136,191 
1,028.49 1,028.49 1,028.49 

83.8 82.1 78.1 


1928 
2,370,828 
189,270 
2,649,168 
355,094 
945,048 
821,039 
2,227,097 
422,071 
126,800 
82 
295,189 
602,398 
231.27 


84.1 


1928 

10,916,228 
999,080 
12,332,204 
1,558,273 
4,123,197 
4,143,237 
10,404,292 
1,927,912 
761,700 
309 

1,165,903 | 

2,664,332 | 
231.27 

84.4 


1928 
7,845,819 
2,292,550 

11,230,905 
1,257,650 
2,588,238 
4,397,436 
9,197,488 
2,103,417 

526,820 
1,289 
1,575,308 
668,290 
1,028.49 
81.3 


5 


Lumber 


‘AUTHORIZED 
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OS AS LS 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


GTATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Time of Expiration: Sundays or Holidays: 
Revenue Act of 1921.—Where the last day of the period in which the 
taxing authorities may make.an assessment. of tax falls on Sunday, an ad- 
ditional day in which to make such assessment is not allowed by statute.— 


National Casket Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1048, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


ETURNS: Defined: 


davit: 


Incomplete Returns: Sf 
Statute of Limitations—Where a taxpayer filed a return which 


(Board of Tax 
July 2, 1929. 


Returns Which Carry no Affi- 


was accepted by the taxing authorities though no oath was affixed, then sub- 
sequently thereto, but after the expiration of the statute of limitations if 
measured from the time of the filing of such return, an additional tax was 
assessed, held: The assessment and collection was barred by the statute of 
limitations because acceptance of the return, though without the necessary 
affidavit, started the statute running and the absence of the oath was not 
allowed to operate against the taxpayer.—Pittiod Lumber Co. v. Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 


cuit).—Yearly Index Page 1048, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 2, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


is denominated as ‘income and profits 
tax waiver.’ It is in fact a bilateral 
undertaking entered into by the parties 
pursuant to the statute. Technically, it 
is not a waiver of the statute, for it 
is made pursuant to the statute. It is 
not an acknowledgment of any existing 
obligation or a new promise to pay, from 
which a new cause of action arises, thus 
beginning anew the period of limitation. 
It is not an agreement not to plead the 
statute of limitations as a defense to 
any asserted tax liability. In short, it 
is not something to be considered as in 
avoidance of the statute. By the stat- 
ute and by its terms, it operates to ex- 
tend the time.” 

Accordingly, an extension by a con- 
sent in writing must be added to the 
ordinary statutory period and treated 
in the-same manner as if Congress had 
granted the additional time in the stat- 
ute itself. 

Respondent also urges a distinction 
should be drawn where the act to which 
the limitation applies is a judicial or 
administrative act. The authorities cited 
upon this point need not be exhaus- 
tively considered. Some of them deal 
with limitations imposed by court rules 
or with limitations numbered in days, 
or both, and are distinguishable for that 
reason. Others are so remotely related 
to the question at issue that it is easier 
to distinguish them than to _ interpret 
them as pertinent authority. None of 
them are persuasive. 

The contention itself to be here per- 
tinent amounts to urging that the stat- 
utes limiting administrative acts must 
be distinguished from those of general 
application, for the statute in question 
purports to apply only to an adminis- 
trative act. So stated, the contention 
must fail as we think there is no room 
under the authorities cited below to ex- 
tend the statute by interpretation. A 
similar distinction urged between an ad- 
ministrative or judicial act and the act 
of a mere party litigant must be re- 
jected for a like reason, as the statute 
obviously limits the time of an adminis- 
trative officer who might be termed a 
party litigant. : 

Time Limits of Appeals. 

The rule that ordinarily a statute of 
limitations does not run against the Gov- 
ernment has no place in this controversy 
where we have a statute which operates 
only against the Government. Most of 
the authorities cited are concerned with 
time limits on which appeals may be filed 
in higher courts. This question has been 





extensively considered in both State and 
Federal courts. It has likewise been be- 
fore us in Sam Satovsky, 1 B. T. A. 22, 
in which we quoted from Johnson & 
Meyer, 54 Fed, 417, the leading case. 
In the Satoysy case we held a petition 
which failed to reach the Board on Sun- 
day (the 60th day) or on Monday (Labor 
Day), by reason of failure of mail de- 
livery, was not timely filed when deliv- 
ered on Tuesday, the next business day. 
That case was followed in Southern Cali- 
fornia Loan Association, 4 B. T. A. 223, 
in which we again cite Johnson & Mey- 
ers, supra, as controlling. 

Such decisions are in accord with the 
great_ weight of authority, where the 
limitation period is measured, or can be 


measured, in terms of months or years | 


rather than in days. The rule followed 
must now be taken as well established in 
the Federal courts as least; Sergelschuf- 
fer v. Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 248 Fed. 226; Meyers & Hot 
Springs Imp. Co., 169 Fed. 628; Frack- 
elton v. United States, 57 Ct. Cls., 587; 
Belmont-Smokeless Coal Co. v. United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, Maresca & 
United States, 277 Fed 727, Covey v. Wil- 
liamson, 286 Fed, 459. 


Assessment Is Barred. 

It is unnecessary to restate at length 
the decision in Johnson v. Meyers, supra. 
However, we again call attention to that 
portion of the decision which points out 
a number of statutes indicating it to be 
the Congressional understanding “that 
all Sundays shall be counted as part of 
the time limit within which an act is to 
be done under their legislation, unless 
they are excluded by express provision.” 
It may well be observed that Congress in 
the later revenue acts (Sec. 274, act of 
1924 and Sec. 272, act of 1928) has seen 
fit to expressly exclude the sixtieth day 
(if a Sunday) in computing the limita- 
tion period within which appeals may 
be filed with this Board. No such change 
has occurred in the wording of the limi- 
tation provision under discussion. 


Increase in Shipping 
Regarded as Factor 
In Trade Expansion 


Mail Contracts Aid in Up- 
building Merchant Marine, 
Says Vice Chairman of 
Shipping Board. 


Substantial progress made in the 
growth of the American merchant 
marine and the need for further ex- 
pansion to supply a volume of ship- 
ping proportionate to the export 
trade of the United States were 
discussed by the vice chairman of 
the Shipping Board, E. C. Plummer, 
in a recent address delivered at 
Rockland, Me. 

In the issue of July 1 was begun 
publication of the address. The full 
text proceeds: 

Also the Government makes possible 
assistance to vessels, in which it still has 
a financial interest, through appropriate 
insurance rates. , 

Aids in the shape of some pay for mer- 
chant seamen who became naval reserves 
is also to be expected. 


Up-to-Date Construction. 


In certifying to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who handles all mail contracts, 
the “size, type and speed” of craft which 
should be employed on each service, the 
Shipping Board has*recommended new 
and improved construction, a provision 
which already has assured the building of 
some 30 vessels, ranging from a few 
freighters of as low as 13 knots to fine 
passenger ships of 21 knots; not to men- 
tion the two mammoth craft of not less 
than 27 knots which will be built under 
the Shipping Board’s contract with the 
United States Lines. 

And this building program already en- 
tered upon is but a beginning. we 
the period covered by these mail co ® 
tracts, all of which are for 10 years, the 
lines benefited will have replaced a 
large portion of their present ships; and 
sihce the law contemplates renewals -of 
these contracts, the Postmaster General 
having, however, authority to reduce the 
rate of compensation if at the end of 10 
years conditions have materially reduced 
the handicaps under which our ships now 
struggle, there can be no dovbt that mail 
contract lines will not only be steadily 
improved to keep abreast of competitors, 
but that they will be permanently oper- 
ated. 


¢ 


Have Trade Built Up. 


For the past six years have again 
demonstrated, what every student of com- 
merce knows, that home ships build up 
home trade abroad as no other ships: 
ean or will. The fact that during this 
six-year period the ocean-borne foreign 
trade of the United States has increased 
as much as it grew during the whole 
preceding half century, while we were 
depending so largely on foreign ships 
to handle our cargoes, speaks for itself. 
To quote the emphatic words spoken by 
President Hoover during his New York” 
address of November 8, 1923: 

“It is simply a truism to say that we 


We see no reason why tke principles | must have an American merchant over+ 
laid down respecting limitations on ap- | S€4S_ marine, 


peals should not be extended to cover 
the question at issue. There seems no 
justification for altering, by interpreta- 
tion, the period fixed by statute. Ac- 


cordingly, we must hold the assessment | 


barred. 

Reviewed by the Board. Judgment 
will be entered for the petitioner. 

June 24, 1929. 


“We must have ships if we would ex- 
pand our exports on sound lines, and we 
must have them as auxiliaries to our 
national defense .... * 

Reasonable Rates Necessary. 

“To secure export markets we must 

have some sound proportion of American- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


This Paper is Read 
Personally by 


e 


e 


the executive heads of large 
businesses all across the country. 


_ An impartial survey in one large city, 
made by an outstanding advertising agency, 
showed that 80% of the executive subscrib- 
ers read the paper personally—71.4% con- 
sider this paper important or invaluable. 


Thousands of letters in our files from 
executives in all parts of the country indi- 
caté that these percentages are equalled or 


bettered in other cities. 


/ 


When you consider that 33,000 impor- 
tant men in business and finance are receiv- 
ing The United States Daily, you will under- 
stand why display advertising in its pages 
has proved economical and effective in sell- 
ing worthwhile products and services. 
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Recession in Prices 
Of Products of Farm — 
Is Noted to June 15 


Decline of One Per Cent for 
Month Brings Index 10 
Points Below Last 
Year. 


The index of the general level of farm 
prices declined 1 point from May 15 to 
June 15, and at 135 on June 15 the index 
was 10 points below a year ago, it was 
stated July by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. . 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The decline from May 15 to June 15 
was the result of the continued decline 
in the farm prices of small grains, hay, 
cotton, cottonseed, and wool; and the 
seasonal decline in the price of hogs, 
veal calves, sheep, lambs, dairy prod- 
ucts and horses. These declines were 
partially. offset by advances in the farm 


prices of corn, flaxseed, potatoes, apples, 
eges and chickens. 


Decline in Group Index. 


Changes in the indices of the general 
level of farm prices by groups of agri- 
cultural commodities were as follows 
from May 15 to June 15: Dairy prod- 
ucts declined 4 points; grains, 2 points; 
cotton and cottonseed, 2 points; and 
meat animais, 1 point. The poultry and 
poultry prceducts price index advanced 
6 points and fruits and vegetables ad- 
vanced 1, 

The United States average farm price 
of hogs continued their usual seasonal 
decline from May 15 to June 15, the 2 
per cent decline in the farm price dur- 
ing this period being accompanied by a 
moderate increase in receipts at primary 
markets. Receipts of hogs at 7 primary 
markets during the four-week period end- 
ing June 15 were approximately 9 per 
cent larger than in the corresponding 
period ending May 18. 


Corn Advances Slightly. 

Heavy stocks of lard continued to have 
a depressing influence on the farm price 
of hogs. The farm price of corn ad- 
vanced slightly, resulting in a slightly 
lower feeding ratio. The corn-hog ratio 
for the United States declined from 11.6 
on May 15 to 11.3 on June 15. The Iowa 
feeding ratio was 13 on June 15 as com- 
pared with 13.6 a month earlier. 

At $9.72 per hundredweight on June 
15, the United States average farm 
ptice of cattle was the same as the mid- 
month May figure. Prices advanced 3 
per cent during the month in North At- 
lantic divisions. 

At the same time the farm price de- 
clined approximately 5 per cent in the 
far West. Supplies of cattle received 
at seven primary markets during the 
four-week period ended June 15 were 
about 8 per cent smaller than in the cor- 
responding period ended May 18. 


Variation in Corn Values. 


The average farm price of corn in the 
United States on June 15 was nearly 1 
per cent higher than on the 15th of May. 
The farm price advanced about 2 per 
cent in the North Central States during 
this period, but this advance was par- 
tially offset by a 4 per cent decline in 


the North Atlantic States and approxi- | 


mately a 1 per cent decline in the South 
Central division. 

Price-strengthening factors which fa- 
vored the price advance for the country 
as a whole were the lateness of corn 
planting, unusually small market receipts 
and the heavy reduction in commercial 
market stocks during the latter part of 
May and the first half of June. 


Farm Price of Wheat. 


At 87 cents per bushel, the farm price 
of wheat on June 15 was 4 per cent 
lower than a month ago, 36 per cent be- 
low the farm price on June 15, 1928, and 
2 per cent lower than the five-year ay- 
erage price paid farmers from 1909 to 
1913. The continued decline in the farm 


price from May 15 to June 15 was ac-} 


companied by prospects for a much 
larger 1929 winter wheat crop in the 


United States than expected in May, in-} 


dications of larger 1929 wheat produc- 
tion in India, Mexico, and Morocco than 
a year ago, and the certainty of a large 


carry-over of wheat in this country on | 


July 1. 

The average farm price of potatoes 
continued to advance from May 15 to 
June 15, the advance during this period 
amounting to 7 per cent for the country 
as a whole. Potato prices advanced 13 
per cent in the Nort’: Central States, 12 
per cent in the South Atlantic division, 
and 7 per cent in the far West, but were 
practically the same for the two dates 
in North Atlantic and South Central 
States. 


Shipments of New Potatoes. 


Since about the first of June, shipments 
of new potatoes have exceeded those of 
old stock, movement of the early crop 
being particularly heavy from the Caro- 
linas and Virginia, and having started 
in California. Shipments of the 1928 
crop from northern producing areas 
showed a considerable seasonal decline 
but exceeded those of a year ago during 
the month ending June 15. 

The advance in the average farm price 
for the United States may be attributed 
largely to the shift in sales te a new 
crop basis in the aforementioned areas 
of early potato production and indica- 
tions of greatly reduced available sup- 
plies from second early States during 
the coming two months as compared with 








Views on Rates for Musical 


pipe organs, 


and shoes were heard July 1 by mem- 
bers of the subcommittee of the Senate 
Finance Committee considering the sun- 
dries scheduje of the proposed tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667). 

Included in the witnesses was one who 
asked a lower duty on pipe organs from 
Canada and another who wanted rates 
higher than those proposed in the bill 
on violins and violin cases. 

Raymond B. McNamara, of Haverhill, 
Mass., representing shoe manufacturers 
of that city, asked for a duty of 35 per 
cent on shoes. .Competition from Europe 
was not feared until a few years ago, 
but now, with the depression in the shoe 
industry, the population of Haverhill has 
dropped about 8,000, he said. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 


|a member of the subcommittee, ques- 


tioned the witness on the wages paid 
the workers in the shoe factories of Ha- 
verhill. Mr. Thomas asked the witness 
if the tariff were increased whether 
there would not be a demand among the 


| workers for a five-day week and an in- 
|crease in wages, 


Mr. McNamara re- 
sponded that the unions endorsed a tariff 
of shoes because they believed that a 
tariff is necessary to maintain employ- 
ment, 

A request that all artificial flowers be 
classed together and that this class 
should include paper flowers, which were 
left out of the bill, was made of the 
subcommittee by Leo Alter, of the R. E. 
Gerbhardt Company, Chicago, Ill. Com- 
petition in this field comes chiefly from 
Czechoslovakia and Germany, he said. 
He urged a duty of 90 per cent. 

J. A. Roberts, of Hartford, Conn., a 
saddle manufacturer, said that if the 
present tariff bill is passed, including 
duties on pigskin, the cost of making 
high-grade saddles from imported leather 
would be increased from $38 to $48. This 
difference in price would be reflected 
to the consumer, he said. He asked for 
a rate of 50 per cent on saddlery. The 
proposed duty of 35 per cent is inade- 
quate, he said, because of the high prices 


in with high duties. 


ing tackle, Arthur C. Mills, of New 
| York City, asked that the existing rates 
|on fishing tackle be retained in the new 
law. These amount to about 40 per 
cent, as compared with about 60 per cent 
proposed in the House bill, he said. 
the rates are advanced the price of the 
fishing tackle will advance also, he 
stated. 

N. J. Baumer, of Baltimore, Md., asked 
for a rate of 50 per cent on candles. The 
House proposed a rate of 35 per cent, 
while the present law levies 20 per cent. 
Imported candles, he said, now supply 
about two thirds of the American de- 
mand. If proposed increases are en- 
acted for the rates on stearic acid and 
dye, even the 50 per cent he asks will 
not afford sufficient protection, Mr. 
Baumer maintained. 


| Protests Proposed Rate 
On Laminated Insulators 


William J. Naumberg, of the William 
Brand & Company, New York City, im- 
porters of electrical insulators, protested 
against the proposed rate of 25 cents 
per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem 
on laminated insulators. This would 
practically prohibit importations, _ he 
said. At the present time these lami- 
nated or “bakelite” insulators are pre- 
vented from entering the United States 
because of an alleged infringement of 
patent rights. The embargo was to run 
| the life of the patent, which expires in 
| September, said the witness. 

The existing law is 30 per cent on the 
bakelite. The proposed increase will 
raise the cuty 100 per cent, said Mr. 
Naumberg. 

“The question,” he said, “is whether 
|there should be importations or whether 
| the Bakelite Corporation should have an 
iron-clad monopoly.” ; 
_ Declaring that he represented Amer- 
ican manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments and cases, W. R. Clymer, of For- 
est Hill Gardens, N. Y., said that 70 
per cent of the violins sold in the United 
States are imported. : 

Mr. Clymer said he desired a specific 
duty of $1.25 on violins plus a rate of 
50 per cent ad valorem. The House bill 
iraised the rate from $1 each and 35 
per cent to $1.25 with the ad valorem 
rate. He asked also for a specific duty 
of 50 cents each and an ad valorem rate 
of 50 per cent on violin cases. 

Imports of high-grade pipe organs 
have been Gecreasing steadily, declared 
John C. Donnelly, He said that he rep- 
resented an importer of Canadian or- 
gans. Canada, he said, furnishes the 
only important foreign competition. 

Mr. Donnelly said that a duty of 19 
or 20 per cent would be sufficient to 
compensate for smaller labor costs in 
Canada. : 

Mr. Donnelly asked that the prevail- 
ing duty of 40 per cent be written into 
the new bill. The House proposed a 
rate of 60 per cent. 

In the main, the churches and theaters 
would have to pay increased prices if 
the proposed higher duty were levied, 
stated the witness. 

Rates on Men’s Hats 


‘Opposed and Defended 

Various duties proposed in the bill on 
mens’ hats were opposed by Perry Frank, 
of New York City, of the men’s hat 





last year. 





can Importers and Traders. He gave an 











Proposed Duty on Electrical In } 
Opposed at Tariff Hearing on Sundries 


paid for the imported materials coming | 


An importer and manufacturer of fish- | Manufacturer Says 
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Tariff 


Instruments, Shoes, Fishing 


Tackle and Saddles Are Given. 


Statements regarding proposed duties|example of one straw hat on which a 
lon electrical - insulators, 
‘carillons, fishing tackle, fancy saddles, 


duty is proposed of $4 a dozen and 60 
per cent ad valorem. This will result 
in an embargo, said the witness. He 
asked for a reduction on sewed straw 
hats. 

The proposed rates on the straw hats 
were upheld as necessary by L. W. 
Moses, of Baltimore, Md., representing 
the Hat Institute. He said he wanted all 
unshaped bodies for hats to continue at 
a duty of 25 per cent. 


|Placing of Carillons 


On Free List. Asked 


That carillons be placed on the free 
list was suggested by William R. Conk- 
lin, of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York City. There is not adequate 
equipment to make these bells in the 
United States, he said. The House pro- 
poses a 20 per cent duty on the carillons. 

These bells cannot be produced suc- 
cessfully in the United States, said Mr. 
Conklin. He said he could see no use in 
penalizing churches for the benefit of 
American manufacturers who are not 
able to supply the domestic demand. 

The University of Chicago has con- 
tracted for the purchase of carillon from 
England, the subcommittee was told by 
George O. Fairweather, of Chicago, Ill. 
He represented the university, he said. 

“No American manufacturer has ever 
made acceptable carillon of the size we 
want, three octaves,” said Mr. Fair- 
weather. He emphasized the necessity 
for accuracy in the manufacture of the 
bells, and said that the 23-bell carillon 
was the largest made in the United 
States. 

The witness suggested an aniendment 
to the bill to permit carillons of more 
than .35 bells each to de entered free 
for use by educational and religious in- 
stitutions. 

William Curtis Bok, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., related the experience which Ed- 
ward Bok, the publisher, encountered in 
finding carollons for the singing tower 
and bird sanctuary in Florida. 

Mr. Bok read a letter from a domestic 
manufacturer who said he was not able 
to supply the bells needed for the sing- 
ing tower, said the witness, 


He Can Make Bells 


W. R. Meneely, of the Meneely Bell 
Company, Watervliet, N. Y., a manu- 


|facturer of carillons, declared that his 


company could make bells of any size. 

Mr. Meneely said he favored a 40 per 
cent, duty. He read a letter from a repre- 
sentative of Dartmouth College praising 
the -Meneely bells and declaring that 
they were just as satisfactory as any 
foreign bells: ; 

A. E. Meneely, of Troy, N. Y., sup- 
ported a tariff on carillons. A. E. 
Meneely is of Meneely & Company, a dif- 
ferent company from that represented 
by the prévious witness. Mr. Meneely 
said he wanted a duty of 50 per cent 
on the carillons. 

Elmo P. Helmbold, of New York City, 


| spoke for four eastern firms on the duty 
on_ bleached beeswax, ; 
| The proposed rate of 20 per cent is not! 


enough, he said. The existing rate is 
25 per cent. “We’re asking for a 50 
per cent duty,” said Mr. Helmbold. 

Instead of the proposed duty of 2 cents 
per pound on cotton wiping rags, Hat- 
ton Lovejoy, of the Colway Cotton Mills, 
Lagrange, Ga., and several other cotton 
mills of the South, asked the rate be 4 
cents per pound. 

Japan is exporting wiping rags to the 


tic industry is seriously threatened, he 
said, 


Improvement in Price 


Of Wheat Anticipated 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

lowed by erratic streaks of drought and 
flood conditions. The northern half of 
the country has been in need of more 
rain for a month, although many local 
areas have been unable to tend their 
crops because of excessive rainfall. 

Corn is reported late but doing very 
well in much of the western Corn Belt, 
whereas there are areas in Missouri, IIli- 
nois, southern Iowa, and elsewhere which 
show corn in all sorts of stages, with 
many fields recently replanted and many 
others choked with weeds, due to wet 
weather. Cotton on the other hand has 
made fairly good progress. There is 
much improvement in the eastern clover 
and alfalfa crops over last year, but dry 
weather has hurt meadows in the far 
West, where ‘hay will be a short crop 
over some extensive areas. 

A stronger market position for hog 
producers is reflected in the June pig 


this spring was about 8 per ~cent 
smaller than last spring. The decrease 
in the 11 Corn Belt States was about 
6 per cent. Breeding reports indicate 
that there will be about the same num- 
ber of sows to farrow next fall as far- 
rowed last fall. 

It is expected that supplies of tree 
fruits probably will not be much in ex- 
cess of the market demand this year, 
as conditions in the fruit belts are rather 
spotted and production generally will 
fall below last season’s record. Califor- 
nia grapes also will be in lighter supply 
as a result of the severe spring freeze. 
A well-sustained price level for potatoes 





| group of the National Council of Ameri- | 


is expected, although any trend toward 
especially high prices would be limited 


crop region. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad ‘Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Southern Railway. 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 


United States so rapidly that the domes- | 


survey which indicates that the pig crop | 


by a tendency to dig early in the main- | 


sulators ‘Added Restrictions 








] 
| 
| 
Are Considered on. | 


Fruit Stock Imports 


Conference Called on Plan 
To Extend Quarantine 
Regulations on Plums 


And Cherries. 
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consequently the principal interest cen- 
ters on Mahaleb and Myrobalan. 


Mahaleb seedling importations, ac- 
cording to the records of the Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration, from 
July 1, 1928, to June 1, 1929 (the 1928 
crop), were 6,113,450. Importations of 
| the 1927 crop were 6,057,900. 


The Mahaleb seedling crop grown in 
this’ country in 1928 is estimated by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry at 1,276,850. No 
comparable estimate was made for the 
1927 crop. The domestic supply accord- 
ing-to these figures represented only a 
little over 17 per cent of the total for 
the 1928 crop. This production could 


who specialize in this crop. 
Seedlings Grown in West. 


Most of the domestic Mahaleb seed- 
lings are grown in certain valleys in 
the Pacific States, also in Kansas and 
Colorado. Larger amounts could’ be 
grown in these areas already developed 
on a commercial scale. 

The amounts estimated for the 1928 
crop in these States are: Oregon, 
540,000; Washington, 178,000; California, 
150,000; Colorado, 233,850; and Kansas, 
175,000; or a total of 1,276,850 for these 
five States. 

A preliminary estimate for the 1929 
crop from all sections totals 1,660,000. 

Except in these localities the produc- 
tion is negligible at present from a com- 
mercial standpoint, but no reason is ap- 
parent why they could not be grown suc- 
cessfully in some other sections suitable 
for nursery crops. The Bureau of Plant 
Industry has grown seedlings each year 
for seven years in the vicinity of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that have compared 
favorably each year with imported stocks 


the growth obtained after transplanting. 
Similar results have been secured at the 
Shafter (California) Experiment Station. 


Care of Seed Urged. 


Most of the domestic Maheleb seedlings 
are grown from imported seed which 
has often failed to germinate well. This 
hazard can be reduced*by better care of 
the seed during the interval between: col- 
lection and planting, but perhaps the 
most effective way is that adopted by a 
few western growers who have planted 
orchards for seed. These seed-bearing 
trees are now producing commercial 
quantities and the amount may be ex- 
pected to increase during the next few 
years. Growers estimate that by 1930 the 
crop should be 2,000 pounds of seed 
which should produce 2,500,000 seedlings. 
These growers estimate that by the use 
of imported seed to supplement their 
own, that production could be increased 
to. 7,000,000, provided they were as- 
sured of a demand. (This prospect for 
increased production is presented to in- 
dicate the growers’ viewpoint, rather 
than as an estimate by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry.) 

The performance of domestic Mahaleb 
in the hands of nurserymen in different 
parts of the country has been variable. 
Reports of both. good and poor results 
have been received from different sec- 
tions each year. West of the Rocky 
Mountains a general preference exists 
for western grown seedlings. In other 
sections where cherry is propagated in 
|large quantities on Mahaleb stocks the 
experience generally has not been so fa- 
vorable, 

An objection to domestic Mahaleb 
seedlings which has been heard more 
often in the eastern and central States 











obtaining good stands when the seedlings 
are transplanted in the nursery for bud- 
ding. Losses in transplanting have been 
|larger some years than others. For ex- 
ample, from the northwestern crop of 
1926 reports of poor stands came from 
many nurserymen after transplanting ia 
the spring of 1927. This crop was prob- 
ably injured by an exceptionally severe 
freeze in the early autumn and the dam- 
age to the seedlings could not be de- 
tected until after they had been shipped 
to customers. On the other hand all the 
reports so far received this spring from 
the 1928 crop indicate satisfactory 
stands. Besides unseasonable freezes, 
losses may be traced to digging too early 
in the autumn and improper storage fa- 
cilities. More study is needed on this 
| phase in order to bring the performance 
of Mahaleb to the desired measure of 
dependability. 
Extra Pruning Necessary. 

A second objection to domestic Maha- 
leb arises from the low branching type 
of growth which some lots have shown. 
This defect makes extra labor for prun- 


; properly, but such stocks can usually be 
budded successfully. In the past two 
seasons, the sample lots of stocks re- 
ceived at the bureau’s experiment nurser- 
}ies have shown a smaller proportion of 
{low branching seedlings than formerly. 
| This defect is often found where a poor 
stand in the seed rows allows the in- 
dividual plants room for low lateral 
| growth and is usually less in evidence 
| where the stand is normal. 


one imported in large quantity, although 





sititia) are brought in each year. A con- 
siderable proportion of the total 


Michigan Central Railroad. 











from commercial sources, in size and in| 


ing 9nd some trouble in setting the buds | 


| Myrobalan is the principal stock used | 
{for plums in this country and the only | 


several thousand St. Julian (prunus in- | 


supply | #5 


May Five Months May Five Months May Five Months 

1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Freight revenue .......... 9,280,463 9,244,025 43,357,422 44,687,162] 9,093,711 9,333,512 43,891,768 45,635,293] 5,847,929 5,538,285 28,865,313 26,280,936 | 
Passenger revenue ..,.... 1,689,695 1,862,137 8,977,479 9,724,393] 1,213,585 1,389,957 6,478,945  7,220,566| 1,578,962 1,528,792 7,711,977 7,491,878 
Total oper. rev. seeesee 11,916,610 12,070,203 59,171,021 58,998,347] 11,069,507 11,379,551 54,138,296 56,302,432] 8,371,377 7,869,311 40,708,317 37,289,232 
Maintenance of way ...... 1,765,473 1,735,495 9,116,345 8,597,885] 1,865,692 1,744,036 8,921,403 8,472,553/ 908,606 897,713 © 3,742,025 3,717,133 
Maintenance of equipment. 2,164,206 2,238,261 10,443,207 10,800,831] 2,602,689 2,637,461 12,539,566 13,164,605| 1,708,806 1,529,805 8,670,412 7,302,644 
Transportation expenses .. 3,974,316 4,064,598 19,885,520 19,966,452 3,778,842 3,916,972 19,122,802 20,075,058| 2,592,931 2,399,631 12,906,575 12,302,097 
Total expenses incl. other 8,610,928 8,761,125 42,890,943 42,808,032 | 8,960,497 8,948,344 43,966,247 44,929,402] 5,636,870 5,255,906 27,360,724 25,550,568 
Net from railroad ........ 3,305,682 3,309,078 16,280,078 16,190,315] 2,109,010 2,431,207 10,172,049 11,373,030] 2,734,507 2,613,405 13,342,593 11,788,664 
Taxes .......ee-ee0..+..+ 817,574. 795,568 3,856,798 3,802,822) 592,316 561,698 2,876,429 2,882,131) 572,247 444,602 2,854,980 2,463,153 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 1,996 1,928 7,501 7,625 1,599 932 13,581 7,470 | 54 716 4,839 13,420 
Net after taxes, etc. .., 2,486,112 2,511,582 12,415,779 12,879,868 | 1,515,095 1,868,577 7,282,089 8,483,429] 2,162,206 2,168,087 10,482,774 9,262,091 
Net after rents -eeeeeee 2,390,557 2,252,600 11,736,797 11,088,648 | 1,516,388 1,879,834 7,264,084 8,452,223! 2,090,729 2,137,475 9,634,238 8,823,717 
Aver, miles operated ..,.. 6,730.64 ~ 6,770.22 6,730.64 ° 6,771.49 | 5,068.90 5,077.34 5,068.90 5,077.34) 1,858.42 1,858.42 1,858.42 1,858.42 
4¥Operating ratio ......ee05 72.3 12.6~ 72,5 72.6 | 80.9 78.6 81,2 79.8 67.3 66.8 — 67.2 68.5 
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Commerce 


Changes Asked in Tariff on Iron Pipe 


And Variety of Other Metal Products 


Schedule 3, and Recesses for One Week. 


After a full day’s hearing on July 1, 
the subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance considering schedule 3 of 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) recessed un- 


til July 8. This committee is taking tes- 
timony under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, on 
metals and metal manufactures. 


Previous Rate Favored 
For Cast Iron Pipe 


The 1922 rate on cast-iron pipe was 
asked for by Herbert Kennedy, of the 
Herbert Kennedy Company, New York 
City. The House, in paragraph 327, in- 
creased the duty on cast-iron pipe and 
fittings from 20 to 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Mr. Kennedy pointed out that 
plans for a new factory near Boston, 
Mass., were made on the basis of the 
20 per cent duty, which was thought 
ample to insure the enterprise. 

Walter Wood, of R. D. Wood & Com- 


be increased materially if a demand for pany, Philadelphia, a pipe manufacturer, 
the seedlings was evident to the growers | drew the Committee’s attention to the 


fact that while imports are a very 
small percentage of the domestic con- 
sumption, they are a much higher per- 
centage of the 400,000 tons of seacoast 
production with which his company com- 
petes. Close competition of foreign pipe 
has already cut prices to the minimum, 
said Mr. Wood, who emphasized that 
the 30 per cent rate would only enable 


|them to compete, and would not afford 


complete protection. 

Mr. Wood said it is important to have 
a fixed duty on cast-iron pipe and the 
duty “ougnt to be so much a pound.” 
In his brief. Mr. Wood suggested 3-5 of 
a cent a pound, 

F. S. Russell, of the United. States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J., filed a brief acqui- 
escing in the House rate but saying that 
in the absence of American valuation a 
specific duty would be preferable. 


Levy Based on Value Asked 
For Upholstery Nails 


Explaining that upholstery nails bore 
40 per cent ad valorem under the 1922 
act until reduced to 14% cents a pound 
by a customs court decision, E. M. 
Wightman, of the North and Judd Man- 
|}ufacturing Company, New Britain, 
Conn., asked a return to the old ad va- 
lorem rate. The House bill, in para- 
graph 331, fixes a duty of,3 cents a 
pound, a rate comparable to 15 to 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

Oscar I. Meyer, of New York City, 
speaking for six domestic manufacturers 
of umbrella frames, asked a_ specific 
duty on frames, on which the House in- 
creased the ad valorem rate from 50 to 
60 per cent. The basis of the request, 
he said, was undervaluatton in the ap- 
plication of ad valorem rates. A com- 
pound duty equivalent to about 95 per 
cent ad valorem was asked. 

Frank A. McLaughlin, representing 
the United Shoe Buckle Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, protested a change written into 
paragraph 346 of the House bill. By 
putting a duty of 15 cents a hundred as 
well as 20 per cent ad valorem on 
buckles valued at more than 50 cents 
“and not more than $1.66 2-3” per hun- 
dred, Mr. McLaughlin stated that im- 
ported buckles, ail worth more than this, 
are thrown under paragraph 1527 where 
they bear an aggregate duty equivalent 
to 110 per cent. Under the 1922 act, 











Stiffness of Fabric Found 
By Means of New Device 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stances, particularly with starches, as in 
the manufacture of most cotton fabrics, 
| or the laundering processes to which 
| they are subjected. It was found that 





than in the west, is the uncertainty of| after treating the samples with’ the 


starch pastes under consideration, there 
existed no satisfactory way to express 
numerically the degrees of stiffness im- 
parted by the sizes used, in order to com- 
pare them. 

Collaborating on the problem, Tobias 
Dantzig, a consulting mathematician of 
the University of Maryland, and Esther 
C. Peterson, assistant chemist in the di- 
vision of clothing and textiles of the 
bureau, developed two valuable aids to 
their work. First, they evolved a mathe- 
matical method of measuring stiffness, 
that would be applicable to a great va- 
riety of materials and yet sufficiently 
sensitive to slight variations to have 
scientific merit. Second, they devised a 
simple, practical, easily managed appa- 
ratus for registering the degree of stiff- 
ness of a given sample on a numerical 
scale. 

The suggestion for the procedure 
which they followed came from the anal- 
| ogous way of measuring the stiffness of 
metals, but the instrument they con- 
structed is especially adapted to use with 
fabrics and other flexible materials. 


—— 





has been grown in this country for sev- 
eral years. Importations of the 1928 
crop amounted to 916,700. The domestic 
crop for that year was estimated at 
1,268,000, These seedlings were grown 
in the following States: Oregon, 425,000; 
California, 550,000; and Washington, 
293,000; a total of 1,268,000. Probably 
smaller quantities were grown in other 
sections not reported. 


Myrobalan Germinates Well. 


Myrobalan seed germinates well and 
the seedlings are easily grown. A good 
supply of seed is available in certain 
sections of California, which is being 
utilized, although some Myrobalan seed 
imported. 

The production of Myrobalan seedlings 





could be imcreased readily to meet all 
needs. Little loss in transplanting is ex- 
| perienced and the domestic seedlings 
| have usually proved satisfactory under 
| ordinary methods of handling. Some 
lots have proved objectionable due to low 
| branching but this defect can be avoided 
| by proper culture in the seedling nur- 
sery. As in the case of Mahaleb, low 
branching ‘is often the result of a thin 
stand in the seedling rows. 

St. Julian, which is highly regarded as 
a plum stock by some growers, has 
mostly been imported but it could be 
propagated without difficulty in the lo- 
calities where other seedling stocks are 
grown. 

Several other plum stocks are used, 
including Marianna and some of the na- 
tive species, but all these are produced 
by American growers and are not im- 
ported, ‘ 

x 


all shoe buckles, not made of precious 

metails, and worth over 50 cents a hun- 
, came in at 15 cents a hundred in 

addition to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McLaughlin’s testimony was corro- 
borated by L. J. Coblentz, of the same 
association. Mr. Coblentz said the im- 
ported buckles composed only about 6 
per cent of the annual trade in the 
United States. Both witnesses said that 
to the best of their knowledge, there is 
no domestic cut-steel buckle industry, 
which is the principal type imported. 


Added Duty Sought 


On Metal Buttons 

Testifying for the Scovill _Manufac- 
turing Company, Waterbury, Conn., E. 
H. Davis asked for a specific duty of 
3% cents per line per gross on metal 
pattern buttons in addition to the 45 
per cent ad valorem now carried in para- 
graph 349, 

C. C. Schee, speaking for the Con- 
solidated Safety Pin Company, Bloom- 
field, N. J., requested a specific duty on 
steel safety pins in addition to the 35 
per cent ad valorem in paragraph 350. 


pens in paragraph 351, was made by 
F. T. Blakeman, New York City, of the 
Spencerian Pen Company. The Haw- 
ley bill raises from 12 -to 15 cents a 
gross the duty on plain or carbon steel 
pens and places an 18-cent rate on pens 
wholly or in part of other metal. Mr. 
Blakeman asked respective rates of 10 
and 12 cents a gross. 

Herbert Nehls, vice president of Lan- 
dis & Gyr, Inc., New York City, pro- 
tested against putting electrical meters 
in the same paragraph (368) with 
clocks. He asked that electrical meters 
be placed with other electrical appa- 
ratus in paragraph 353. : 

Briefs filed on behalf of the Genera 
Electric Conipany and the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association ex- 
pressed their agreement with paragraph 
353 of the House bill which puts 40 per 
cent ad valoreme on electrical appa- 
ratus. 


| Senate Subcommittee Hears Requests for Revision of 


| merce. 








World’s Production 


Of Motorcycles Rose 
22 Per Cent in 1928 


American Production De- 
clined, While That of 


France Trebled 
During Year. 


Production of motorcycles throughout 
the world during 1928 numbered about 
400,000 units, increasing 22 per cent over 
the 1927 figure of 328,000, according to 
estimates of production received in the 
automotive division from foreign repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Com- 
The Department’s statement is- 
sued July 1 follows in full text: 

Production of the United Kingdom, 
the world’s largest motorcycle producer, 
decreased from 140,000 to 120,000, 15 per 
cent; estimated’ figures for the United 
States, ranking fourth as a world pro- 
ducer, likewise record a decrease from 
43,000 in 1927 to 37,500 in 1928, 13 per 
cent. France and Germany, second and 
third in importance, showed respective 
gains of 228 and 12 per cent. In fact, 
the trebled production of France was the 


0 ar: |outstanding development of the year. 
A protest against Housé increases on | 


Other relatively small producing coun- 
tries, such as Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland had very substan- 
tial increases, particularly Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia, with 66 and 49 per cent 
respectively. 

During 1927 the number of exports 
from the United States was slightly less 
than half of total production; the num- 
ber during 1928 was 52 per cent, indi- 
cating fairly stable demande throughout 
the world for American makes. The 
United Kingdom also exports half of its 
production. Belgium sells abroad nearly 
half its output, Austria nearly a third. 
The other producing countries on the 
other hand find at home most of the de- 
mand for their products. y 

Australia purchased 2,466 United 
States motorcycles during 1928, or about 
13 per cent of the total exports; however, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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Modern Transportation’ slatest contribution 
to fast comfortable American travel is the 
plane-train passenger service of Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, Inc.* between New 
York and Los Angeles which begins 
operation July 8th. 

Two days of unusual sightseeing in su- 
perbly appointed TAT multi-motored 
Planes—and two comfortable nights aboard 
de luxe trains of the Pennsylvania and 
Santa Fe Railsoads—now bridge the gap of 
a heretofore tedious four-day transcon- 
tinental journey. 

Experts headed by Colonel Lindbergh 
have invested over a year’s time and several 
million dollars in planning and construc- 
tion before operation, to insure the utmost 
of reliability, comfort and speed to 
TAT travelers. ~ 

Schedules, fares and similar information 
concerning TAT transcontinental and local 
services may be secured from TAT traffic 
offices in many cities, or from other ticket 
offices and travel bureaux, 

* @ private carrier. 
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Plan for Grouping Eastern Railroads’ 
Into Six Systems Proposed by Wabash 


. “Dontrol Ts Sought 
Of Nine Railways 


. Applicant Asks I. C. C. to Con- 
solidate Proceedings With 
Other Petitions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pending before the Commission, is built | 
around the B. & O., the Van Sweringen | 
lines, the New York Central, and the} 
* Pennsylvania, and proposes the assign- 
ment of the Wabash to the B. & O. sys- |} 
tem. 

“The fundamental purpose” of its ap-| 

_ Plication, 

». mation under Commission authority of | 
an independent trunk line based upon the 
lines of Wabash Railway Company with | 
western termini at Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, and Des Moines, 
_and eastern termini at the Atlantic sea- 


board points of New York, Philadelphia, | 


and Baltimore, and also gateways to New | 
England, and serving in the intervening | 
territory such cities as Detroit, Pitts-| 
burgh, Buffalo, Toledo, Cleveland, Akron, 
“Fort Wayne, and Decatur—a system | 
strong enough at its inception to stand | 
alone in competition with the systems | 
“already established in eastern territory, | 
but peculiarly adapted to intensive de- 
velopment to meet the increasing trans- 
portation requirements of a great and! 
growing territory. 

“This additional system is proposed by 
the Wabash company in the belief that | 
no four-system grauping in eastern ter- 
ritory, such as is proposed by certain of | 
its competitors, is humanly possible} 
without such merging of strictly com-| 
“ petitive lines, such suppression of estab- 
lished identities in transportation serv-| 
ice, such distortion of existing channels | & 
and such disruption of trade adjustments | ° 
as to defeat fundamental safeguards of 
the transportation act. 

“The management of the Wabash 
Railway Company conceives it to be its 
duty to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to the public which the 
Wabash company serves, as well as to 
its own stockholders, to present such a 
plan to the Commission developing cer- 
tain definite convictions harmonizing, as 
it feels assured, with the volicy of the 
transportation act and with true public 
interests, as well as with the just con- 
sideration of the rights of its own se- 
curity-holders. It takes this tourse 
without any embarrassment from the 
personnel of its stock list or from any 
collateral purpose (consistent or other- 
wise with the true interest of the com- 
pany) which may rightly or wrongly be 
assumed to have actuated accumulations 
of its stock.” 

Extracts from the text of the applica- 
tion, which is acompanied by maps and 
statistical exhibits, are as follows: 


Control of Nine 
Systems Is Desired 


Lines proposed to be acquired: (c) 
This application has for its object the 
granting of an order by the Commission 
approving and authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Wabash Company of control 
either under a lease or by the purchase 
of stock or in any other manner not in- 
volving the consolidation of such car- 
riers into a single system for owner- 
ship and operation, of the following | 
named carriers, all of which are carriers | 
by railroad, engaged in the transporta- | 
tion of passengers and property sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act: 

(1) Lehigh Valley Railroad Company; 


| 


(2) The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway | 


Company; (3) The Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Company; (4) West- 
ern Maryland Railway Company; (5) 
Lehigh and New England Railroad Com- 
pany; (6) The Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway Company; (7) Elgin, Jo- 
liet and Eastern Railway Company; 


(8) Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad; | 
(9) Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway | 


Company. 

Lines to be controlled by applicant | 
jointly with other carriers: Wabash Com- | 
pany desires a one-sixth interest in and | 
the joint use of the following companies: 

Montour Railroad Company; The Mo- 
nongahela Connecting Railroad Company; 
Union Railroad Company (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.); Newburgh & South Shore Railway | 
Company. 

_ A like interest in each of the above 
listed companies to be apportioned to 
each of the following companies: 

The New York Central Railroad Com- | 
pany; The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company; The Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company; 
road Company; The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Company. 


Interest Is Sought 
In Cleveland Terminal 


Wabash Company desires a one-seventh | 
interest in and the joint use of The| 
Toledo Terminal Railroad Company, a 
like interest to be apportioned to each | 
of the following companies: 

The New York Central Roalroad Com- 
pany; the Baltimore & Ohio Railorad 
Company; the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company; the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company; the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Company; 


Grand Trunk Western Railway Com-! 


pany, 


In addition to the companies specifi-| 
cally covered by this application, Wabash | 
Company wishes to share in any other | 


terminals in which it now has no inter- | 
est but which can be reached now or in| 
the future over its own rails or over the 
vails of companies in which it has an 


interest, and which the Commisison may | 


decide should be jointly used and operated | 
in the future. 

Wabash Company desires trackage 
rights as follows: Over the line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
tween Logansport, Ind., and Effner, Ind.; 
over the line of Grand Trunk Western 
Railway Company between Ashley, Mich., 
and Muskegon, Mich.; over the line of | 
Reading Company between Shippens- | 
burg, Pa., and Harrisburg, Pa.; over the 
line of Reading Company between Rock- | 
ville, Pa., and a point at or near Black- 
wood, Pa.; over the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company between Har- 
risburg, Pa., and Rockville, Pa.; over 
the line of Reading Company, between 
South Bethlehem, Pa., and Philadelphia, 


the Wabash says, “is the for-| 


The Pennsylvania Rail- | 


be- | 


1050) 


It is asked that the aforesaid trackage 
rights be assured to applicant by condi- 
| tions to be attached to the Commission’s 
| conclusions and orders in proceedings 
now pending and sought to be consoli- 
dated herewith, or, if necessary, appli- 
cant will, upon granting |by the Commis: | 
sion of "this application, undertake to 
make and enter into contracts with own- 
ing carriers for such trackage rights. 
land will submit such contracts to the 
| Commission for approval in conformity | 
with the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act. Upon approval of this appli- | 
cation, further or supplementary appli- 
|eation will be made covering such new 
construction as may be required for con- 
| necting links or to provide a maximum 
of transportation service. 

Control of said carirers is ad to 
be acquired by purchase of capital stock 
and is intended to include direct or in- 
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Exceptions to Report 
On Livestock Are Filed 


John E. Benton, general solicitor of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
statement of exceptions “in the public 
behalf” to the proposed report of the 


Commission examiners in Part 9 of its 
rate structure investigation, No. 17000, 
relating to rates on livestock in the West- 
ern district. 

The Commission examiners erred, he 
says, in their proposed finding that 
“livestock in much of the western dis- 

LRAT trict is not bearing its fair share of the 
tic seaboard, but it handles a very large transportation burden” and the report 
amount of traffic to and from the large “fails to give weight to the evidence in 
j industrial communities on its line and | th. record bearing upon the condition of 
|reached by its connections. The prin- the livestock industry, and fails to rec- 
cipal cities served directly by the Wa-| ommend the relief by way of rate re- 
ae ae St. aor oy ductions to which the livestock industry 
City, Om aaa Den Melee” tan Cat is entitled under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 

. $ : eda ‘ os 
} cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and De- a other applicable provisions of 
| troit districts are the leading industrial 0 
districts in the Middle West. The Wa- See eee eda a ae 


| Reltereke Eeabe’ Desired 
In Other Carriers 
|New Eine Said to Be Adapted| 


To Growing Needs of 
Eastern Territory. 


|bash has direct lines connecting those | North Western, Chicago Great Western, | 





direct control of all subsidiary companies 
and all leased or operated mileage now | 
jin the systems of said respective car- 
riers, but the Wabash Company also 
asks authority to acquire control of ‘any | 
of said carriers by lease, or in other man- | 
ner authorized by section 5 of the inter- | 
state commerce act. 


Reasons for Acquisitions 
| Are Summarized by Wabash 


Preserving competition and maintain- 
ing existing routes and existing channels 
lof trade and commerce: 

Briefly, the reasons which the Wabash | 
|Company has to show that the acquisi- | 
| tions, of which approval is asked under | 
| this application, will be in the public in- 
terest, are as follows: 

Under the provisions of the interstate} 
commerce act, railroad consolidation is | 
|to be brought about, not by an arbitrary 
partitioning of the various lines in ac-| 
| cordance with the desires of their own-| 
| ers, but in accordance with the ee 

ressly declared by Congress. 

ay express condition prerequisite to| 
the granting of an application under | 
paragraph 2 of section 5 is a finding by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
that the proposed acquisition “will be in| 
the public interest. , 


| 
| 


tions under this paragraph, and partic- | 


ularly with applications which consti- 
tute preliminary steps (perhaps irrevo- 
cable steps) toward the final plan of 
consolidation, the public interest can be 
determined only in the light of the poi- 
icy of Congress underlying the basic: 
scheme of railway consolidaton. 

Nor can there be any doubt as to the 
|intention of Congress. Paragraphs 4, 5 
|and 6 of section 5 prescribe certain con- 
iditions which are clear and definite.| 
Prominently in the foreground are the 
conditions that competition shall be pre- | 
served as fully as possible and that | 
whenever practicable existing routes and | 
channels of trade and commerce shall! 
be maintained. It is also definitely pro- | 
vided, subject to the foregoing require- | 
ments, that the several systems shail | 
be so arranged that the cost of trans-| 
portation as between competitive sys-| 





properties shall be the same, so far as| |. 
| practitable, so that these systems can 
| employ uniform rates in the movement} 
|of competitive traffic and earn, under 
efficient management, substantially the 
same rate of return upon the value of | 
their respective railway properties. 


Wabash Is Important 


As Western Carrier 

The Wabash extends from the Mis-| 
souri River cities to the Niagara fron-| 
tier, where it connects with the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. It handles a large vol-| 
ume of traffic originating in the western | 
territory and destined to consuming cen- 
ters in the East. It is an important car- 
rier of fruits, vegetables and other com- | 
| modities originating in the Pacific coast 
States, Colorado, Idaho, and in the South- 
| west and destined to the East. It orig- 
inates a large volume of traffic in the| 
State of Michigan and in the State of 
Illinois, much of it destined to the ter- 
ritory east of Buffalo. 

The importance of the Wabash to- 
gether with its subsidiaries as a carrier | 
| of freight originating in and destined to 
the Southwest is indicated by the fact | 
ithat in the year 1928 it interchanged | 
| 2,393,611 tons with the Missouri Pa- 
| cific, the Frisco, the M-K-T, and the St. 
Louis Southwestern. Its importance as 
a’ carrier of western traffic is shown by 
the fact that in 1928 it interchanged 
4,159,043 tons with the Union Pacific, 
Chicago & North Western, Burlington, 
Rock Island, Milwaukee and Santa Fe.) 
| Its importance as a carrier to and from 
the Atlantic seaboard is indicated by the 
| fact that it interchanged 2,045,008 tons 
|with the Lehigh Valley and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. 

The Wabash Company now handles 
|nearly one-fifth of the eastbound freight 
|traffic from St. Louis, which is more 
than that handled by any other carrier 
except the Pennsylvania. The figures 
as reported by the Traffic Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce for the 
j year 1928 are as follows: 


| Advantages Claimed 
In Use of Wabash 


| matitmene & Ohio Railroad 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ry. . 

Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad . 

| Southern Railway 

Wabash Railway 


Total ; 10, 345,191 

This is evidence that the shippers in | 
the St, Louis district find great advan- | 
tage in the use of the Wabash and its | 
eastern connections. 

The Wabash company has become a| 
major participant in the tremendous vol- 
ume of traffic originating in the Detroit 
| district. The Wabash in connection with 
either the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western or the Lehigh Valley is shorter 
than the line of any railroad now oper- 
ating from Detroit to New York, the 
comparison being as follows: 








Tons. 
887,170 


1,840,375 


1,192,458 
2,097,021 


1,486,511: 
893,204 
1,948,452 





Miles. 

| Wabash-D. L. & W., via Buffalo . 637.36 
Wabash-Lehigh Valley, via Buffalo .. 688.9 
| Michigan Central-New York Central 690.1 
Pennsylvania ... ; . 143.7 
New York Central 784.6 
The Niagara frontier is the most im- 
portant gateway to New York State and 
New England. In 1928 the Wabash han- 
dled 122,602 cars of carload traffic orig- 
inating jn and destined to New York 





Pa.; over the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, between Delphos, 
Qhio, and Fort Wayne, -Ind, 


State and New England. 
Not only does the Wabash thus serve 
the West, the Southwest and the fier 


great cities. In 1928 it handled 342,869 | Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 


|ears of carload traffic originating in and | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Union | 


consigned to the State of Illinois; 191,- | Pacific, and Missouri Pacific. 
877 cars of Michigan wares 210,739 cars| The territory commonly known as of- 


|of Missouri traffic. ficial classification territory, embracing 


But in dealing generally with applica- [lan 


| If it acquired the Western Maryland and 


tems and as related to the value of the | N 


the eastern rate group, is by far the 
Interchange Traffi ” most important part of the United States 


from the standpoint of population, indus- 
try and railroad tonnage. This territory 
contains 51.45 per cent of the population 
of the United States. It produces 71.65 
per cent of the manufactured products of 
the United States. Through its principal 
ports are exported and imported 51.9 per 
cent of the total foreign commerce of the 
United States. In the eastern district is 
handled 58.24 per cent of the revenue 
freight of the entire United States. 


Efficient Service Is 


Utimate Traffic Aim 


In dealing with the consolidation prob- 
lem generally, and particularly in a 
region of such great traffic density, the 


Handled in East 


Furthermore, the present Wabash 
system has a heavy interchange of 
freight with the more important rail- 
roads within the eastern territory. In 
1928 its interchange with the New York 
Central lines was 3,096,202 tons, and its 
|interchange with the Pennsylvania was 
1,509,537 tons. These figures should be 
compared with the relatively small vol- 
ume of freight interchanged with the 
Baltimore & Ohio, which totaled only 
741,223 tons. - The tonnage interchanged 
with the Chicago & Illinois Midland, a 
small railroad in Illinois, is almost as 
jgreat as that interchanged with the 
whole Baltimore & Ohio system. 

A small amount of trackage or new 
/construction connecting the Western 
Maryland and the Lehigh Valley will 
provide an additional trunk line between 
Pittsburgh and New York City and, at 
the same time, secure to this territory 
a competitive rail route to New Eng- 





and. 

The Wabash system constitutes the 

short line between strategic points. 
There is probably no carrier in east- 

ern territory whose lines run more di- 

rectly between the strategic industrial 


jcenters than do those of the Wabash. 


It is the shortest route between Buffalo | 
and Chicago. It is shorter than any | 
other route between Detroit and Chi- | 
cago. It’is the shortest route from St. 
Louis to Detroit, being 27 miles shorter 
than its nearest competitor. It is the 
shortest route from St. Louis to Toledo. 


intermediate mileage, it would be the) 
shortest route between Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore. 
The distances from Chicago to New 
York via various routes are as follows: | 
Miles. 
Wabash—D. L, & W., via Buffalo .. 909.4 
| Wabash—Lehigh Valley, via Buffalo 961.0 
| Pennsylvania 
“ & St. L—D. L. & W., 
Buffalo ; 
* Bt: i isan Valley, via 
‘Buitaio 


ee . 970.6 | 
er Central—N. a CL ‘via Buf- 
alo 


<> ae atk navman es eu talenle 973.6 | 
New York ‘Central 960.6 | 
Erie ... 


998.5 | 
| Baltimore & Ohio 

In addition to being the shortest av ail- | 
able route between many strategic cen- | 
ters, the Wabash is, as previously stated, 
the only one- ownership route ‘between | 
Buffalo and Kansas City. 

Distance is of prime importance 
connection with railway consolidation, 
because one of the main purposes of | 
the transpcrtation act is to provide the ; 
| public with expeditious service. j 


Wabash Connects East 





in 


|With Kansas and Iowa 


The Wabash is the only carrier whose | 
|rails extend from Kansas City, Omaha 
and Des Moines into the heart of eastern 
territory. 

There is need of direct passenger serv- 
ice between the Atlantic seaboard and | 


the territory west of the Mississippi | quote a single but comprehensive pas- 
River, avoiding unnecessary inconven-| sage from the testimony of Mr. Daniel 


ience to the traveling public in being re- 


| quired to change trains at junction 


points. 

The acquisition by the Wabash of the 
Lehigh Valley would provide a direct 
route from the western territory to New 
York, over which route through freight 
and passenger service would be operated 
without transfer at. any junction. The 
public is entitled to this service and will 
receive it if the Wabash is placed in a 
position to render it. 

At Buffalo, its eastern termirus, the 
Wabash has direct connections with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Le- 
high Valley, New York Central, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh. 

At Kansas City the Wabsah has direct 
connections with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Union Pacific, Missouri Pa- 
cific, Kansas City Southern, Miussouri- 
Kansas-Texas, St. Louis-San Francisco, 
Chicago Great Western, Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific, Chicago, Burlington & 


-| Quincy, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


Pacific, and Chicago & Altca. 

At Omaha the Wabash his direct con- 
nections with the Illinois Central, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago & 


Additional tables of the 


monthly earnings of rail- 
ways will be found on 
pages 4, 5, 6 and 8. 


j ultimate object must be the creation of 


‘9| tition and the maintenance of existing 


| suspended only in those instances where 


systems which, regardless of size or 
mileage, will be capable of rendering 
efficient service. 

Clearly, the purpose of the transpor- 
tation act was to stimulate efficient ser- 
vice by providing for each- system the 
maximum competition. That is to say, 
competition rather than monopoly should 
be one of the principal objects sought by 
consolidation. 


It is recognized, of course, that no 
comprehensive plan of consolidation 
could be devised without lessening in 
some instances and in some degree, the 
competition betweer railroads. Congress 
has provided in* Section 8 for the auto- 
matic suspension of Federal and State 
anti-trust laws, in so far as necessary 
to enable carriers to act under the orders 
of the Commission authorizing consoli- 
dation, but it is manifest that Congress, 
although recognizing the impossibility of 
effecting a comprehensive plan of con- 
solidation without some change in the 
competitive situation, nevertheless safe- 
guarded the interests of the public by 
providing for the preservation of compe- 


|channels of trade and commerce. The 
| only reasonable interpretation of Section 
8 is that the anti-trust laws were to be 


no other solution of the consolidation 
problem was practicable. The funda- 
mental principle underlying the anti- 
|trust laws remains unchanged, namely, 
that there shall be a continuance of 
healthy competition, and it is clearly the 
intention of Congress that this compe- 
tition, shall be as virile and as extensive 
| as is compatible with an adequate con- 


| solidation plan. : 


' Professor Ripley Urges 
| Five Competitive Systems 


Professor Ripley, after an exhaustive 
and impartial study, reached the conclu- 
sion that “sound national policy” required 
the establishment in trunk line territory 
of not less than five competitive sys- 
tems—excluding New England, the Mich- 
igan peninsula, and the Chesapeake re- 
jgion. This conclusion was amply forti- 
fied by expert opinion. It suffices to 





Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. Questioned by 
Professor Ripley, Mr. Willard testified as 
follows: 


Prof Ripley: With references to the 
trunk line territory, Mr. Oldham has pre- 
sented a very carefully considered’ plan in 
which all of the mileage is allocated into 
four systems instead of into five, as in 
the Commission’s proposal, three of those 
being built about the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio re- 
spectively, and the fourth made up of all 
of the remaining properties. Is it your 
view in general that the conditions indi- 
cate that it would be a wise course to 
provide for five distinct systems in trunk 
line. territory rather than four? 


Mr. Willard: Well, there again I have 
no well considered opinion, but I am dis- 
posed to favor five as against four. 

Prof. Ripley: What occurs to you as the 
principal objection to making four in- 
stead of five? 

Mr. Willard: Well, I think that in or- 
der to maintain the maximum of competi- 
tion—that feature of itself would be one 
reason. I see no reason for ignoring ex- 
isting facts, I think the New York Cen- 
tral, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the E rie—there are four to start 
with. We have the Lehigh Valley and the 
Lackawanna, two splendid lines; two 
strong competing lines running out of here 
and if each of them can be worked or one 
of them can be put with the Erie‘as is 
proposed, and the other connected with 
some other line in the West like the Nickel 
Plate or some other road, and make an- 
other through line, it seems to me that 
tendency would be to promote and main- 
}tain competition. It would not make a 
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‘|be computed on the distances 


JULY: 2, 1929 


Freight Rates 
Change Is Required 


In Cement Rates to 
New England Points 


Railroad Charges From New 
York, Pennsylvania .and 
New Jersey Held to 
Be Unreasonable. 


Publication of the full text of a 
report by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in New England Ce- 
ment Rates, No. 18112, Atlas Port- 
land Cement’ Company v. Central 
Railroad of New Jersey et al., and 
related cases, finding that the rail- 
road freight rates on cement, in 
carloads, from points in the Hudson 
district of New York and the Le- 
high district of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey to destinations in New 
England were unreasonable, was be- 
gun in the issue of July 1. 

The full text of the report con- 
cludes, together with a dissenting 
opinion by Commissioner Eastman 
and an opinion by Commissioner 
Woodlock, concurring in part: 

We further find that the rates assailed 
from all points in the Lehigh district of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey and from 
Hudson, Hudson Upper, Alsen, and 
Howe’s Cave to all points on the lines of 
defendants in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire, interstate to points in New 
York, and in Maine on and south and 
west of a line extending from Rockland 
through Albion, Waterville, Oakland. 
Farmington, and Rumford, are and for 
the future will be unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed or 
may exceed rates based on the foregoing 
distance scale of rates in cents per 100 
pounds, 


We further find that the rates assailed 
from producing points in the Lehigh dis- 
trict and from all points in the Hudson 
district, except Glens Falls, to points in 
Maine north and east of a line from 
Rockland through Albion, Waterville, 
Farmington,.and Rumford are, and for 
the future will be, unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed or 
may exceed rates based on the foregoing 
distance scale for the through distances, 
plus the following differentials in cents 
per 100 pounds to be added for the hauls 
of lines operating in Maine north and 
east of Rockland, Albion, Waterville, 
Oakland, Farmington, and Rumford, 
such differentials to accrue entirely to 
the carriers operating north and east of 
such points in addition to their regular 
divisions of the through rates under the 
foregoing scale: 

Cents 
BM: WHOS BHO MBACP «on sce capaliesedend.. iim 
50 miles and over 25......... weeccece 
100 miles and over 50 
200 miles and over 100........ wo'ecoce 
300 miles and over 200 
Over 300 miles 


Publication of Schedules. 


Rates on the foregoing bases should 
be published as specific point-to-point 
rates and should apply in, connection 
with a minimum weight of 50,000 
pounds, subject to marked. capacity of 
car, but not less than 40,000 pounds. 

In computing distances under. the 
scale of rates and differentials proposed 
the shortest routes via existing connec- 
tions for the interchange of carload traf- 
fic should be used. 

The rates from the Hudson district 
should be computed on the actual dis- 
tances from each shipping point for 
hauls of 60 miles and less, and for hauls 
of greater length the rates should be 
computed on basis of the average dis- 
tance from Hudson, Hudson Upper, Al- 
sen, Glens Falls, and Howe’s Cave, and 
from the Lehigh district the rates should 
from 


3.5 
4 
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Northampton, Pa. 

The rates herein prescribed should 
also be established from the Atlantic 
ports, from Rockland, Me., and from 
Troy and Beacon. The order in the 
Troy case will be modified accordingly. 

An appropriate order for the future 
will be entered in connection with the 
formal complaints and complainant in 
No. 18744 should comply with Rule V of 
the Rules of Practice. No further order 
is necessary in the suspension proceed- 
ing. 

Commissioner Eastman Dissents. 

Eastman, Commissioner, concurring in 
part: 

I agree with the conclusions reached 
by the majority, except as to reparation 
and except that I believe that we should 
differentiate between parts of New Eng- 
land, in the level of the rates prescribed, 
along the territorial lines followed in 
Proposed Increases in New England, 49 
I. C, C. 421. The reasons for this belief 
I have stated fully in a separate expres- 
sion in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. 
C. 517, contemporaneously decided. 

Incidentally I may say that the fol- 
lowing statement, contained in the ma- 
jority report, is not wholly correct: 

“New. England could be divided the 
same as for the class rates, but in other 
territories where we have prescribed 
rates on cement, notably in western 
trunk-line, southwestern, central, and 
southern territories, the different ce- 
ment-scale territorial boundaries do not 
follow the-territorial boundaries ordi- 
narily used under the class-rate adjust- 
ments.” 

In southern territory, we accorded spe- 
cial treatment to certain short and weak 
lines and to the Florida peninsula, just 
as we did in the case of class rates. In 
western trunk-line territory, the class 
rates are in process of revision and what 
territorial subdivisions we shall approve 
for such rates remains tobe seen. In 
southwestern territory, the territorial 
subdivisions in the case of cement are 
somewhat .different from those followed 
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Authority Asked to Issue 
Receiver’s Certificates 


The Missouri and North Arkansas Rail- 
way, W. Stephenson, receiver, has ap- 
plied to. the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in Finance Docket No. 7682, for 
authority to issue $500,000 of receiver’s 
certificates, to provide funds for the con- 
tinued operation of the property, to re- 
fund present outstanding" receiver’s cer- 
tificates of $250,000. and to provide funds 
to apvly against debts having priority 
over those Secured'by mortgage. 


in the class-rate adjustment, but resem- 
ble them in principle. 

The differences developed in the proc- 
ess of tieing in the southwestern cement 
rates with those which we had prescribed 
in western trunk-line territory. In all 
cement-rate cases heretofore decided, 
moreover, we have consistently endeav- 
ored to adjust the rate structure to 
clearly marked differences in transporta- 
tion conditions. 

With respect to the award of repara- 
tion, I am in accord with what Commis- 
sioner Woodlock has to say. 

Woodlock, Commissioner, concurring in 
part: 

I concur in the instant report with ex- 
ception of the finding as to the Glens 
Falls rates prior to April 12, 1927. 

Taking Hartford as typical of Con- 
necticut points, shipments from Glens 
Falls moved prior to that date over a 
very circuitous route via Sidney, Camp- 
bell Hall, Danbury, and Waterbury, a to- 
tal of 409 miles. The direct route, Me- 
chanicville, Albany, State Line, Canaan, 
179 miles, was open only on combination 
rates higher than the rate applicable 
over the longer route which was 2.05 
cents. 

This rate was voluntarily reduced 
April 12, 1927, to 17 cents (after filing 
of this complaint) and on May 18, 1927, 
was made applicable over the shorter 
route. The rate prescribed herein for 
409 miles is 21 cents; there was there- 
fore no unreasonableness in a rate of 
20.5 cents for that distance. 

The violation of Section 1 of the act 
was in the failure of the carriers con- 
cerned, viz, Delaware & Hudson, Boston 
& Albany, and New Haven, to open the 
Mechanicville, State Line, Canaan route 
prior to May 18, 1927. The record 
shows that this failure was due to the 
refusal of New Haven, notwithstanding 
the willingness of the other two carriers 
concerned, to make that route available. 

In the circumstances, the violation is 
New Haven’s and New Haven should 
make the reparation. The case is analo- 
gous in principle to a misrouting case 
rather than to one involving merely level 
of rates. 


Revision of Export 
Regulations Favored 


Change in Uniform Bills of 
Lading Is Given Approval 
By I. C. CG, 


[Continued from Page 1.]° 
vided for, according to the law and usage 
of the port of New York.” 
The United States Shipping Board 
proposes to change the above provision 
to read as follows: 
“General average shall be payable 
according to the York-Antwerp Rules of 
1924, sections 1 to 15, inclusive, and sec- 
tions 17 to 22, inclusive, and as to mat- 
ters not cov ered thereby according to the 
laws and usages of the. Port of New 
York.” 
At the time of our approval in October, 
1921, of the present form of through 
export bill of lading, the York-Antwerp 
Rules of 1890 were the rules generally 
applied in determining general average 
liability. In 1924 these rules were re- 
vised at a meeting of the: International 
Law Association held in Stockholm. Sub- 
seqnently the Rules of 1924 were consid- 
ered at conferences in the United States 
participated in by representatives of the 
shippers, underwriters and shipping lines. 
As a result of these conferences it was 
unanimously decided to disapprove Rules 
A to G, known as the lettered rules, 
which contain provisions repugnant to 
the Harter Act of 1893, 27 Stat. L. 445, 
and to approve the numbered rules with 
the exception of Rules 16 and 23. 
Rule 16 provides for the use of the 
percentage method in estimating the 
amount of loss on damaged goods, 
whereas the American practice is to ap- 
ply the so-called salvage rule. Rule 23 
relates to cash deposits collected in re- 
spect of the cargo’s liability for general 
average, and provides that these funds 
shall be paid into a special account in 
the joint name of two trustees. As this 
was a matter not considered in the Rules 
of 1890 it was deemed advisable to omit 
this rule, leaving such deposits to be 
governed by the law generally appli- 
cable to trust funds, 
At the hearing on March 11, 1929, a 
modification of the substitute provision, 
above quoted, was suggested on behalf 
of certain of the American and foreign 
steamship lines. The modification pro- 
vides that’ the York-Antwerp Rules of 
1924 shall govern general average, with 
the exceptions noted, “unless the port 
bill of lading of the ocean carrier in use 
at time of shipment provides for the 
application of other rules, in which 
event the latter shall control.” This 
modification, while meeting with the ap- 
proval of representatives of the steam- 
ship lines and railroads, was not ap- 
proved by counsel for the United States 
Shipping Board present at the hearing, 
and it does not have our approval. 
It is open to the objection that it 
binds, or seeks to bind, the shipper by 
reference to the provisions governing 
eneral average lability carried in the 
port-to-port bill of lading of the ocean 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues f Riskedd Bemelaesd Mia Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


M 


May 


1929 
8,832,471 
1,004,423 

10,913,253 
1,936,177 
2,059,261 
3,787,199 
8,578,354 

/ 2,334,899 

478,604 

3,359 

1,852,936 

1,423,353 

7,461.09 
18.6 


Freight revenue ...+++++++ 
Passenger revenue . 

Total oper. rev. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio . 
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issouri Pacific Railroad 
Five Months 
1928 1929 1928 
8,114,780 44,666,008 
1,028,896 


5,353,757 
0,099,627 54,506,110 
1,841,940 


8,573,018 
1,934,863 10,168,045 
3,568,24% 19,283,649 
7,999,316 41,651,796 
2,100,311 12,854,314 
424,607 2,378,335 
2,242 15,619 
1,673,462 10,460,860 
1,313,901 8,009,157 
7,460.82 7,461.09 
79.2 76.4 


1929 


5,492,887 | 
51,368,360 
7,928,921 
10,132,169 
18,635,016 
39,901,338 
11,467,022 
2,200,765 
16,535 
9,249,722 
7,284,130 
7,422.16 
4 


Ma 


41,708,798 11,413,360 11,233,727 
1,805,583 
14,623,413 
2,084,184 
3,481,897 
5,405,498 
11,803,243 
2,820,170 
960,518 
2,244 
1,857,408 
1,779,882 
6,740.21 
70.7 


Illinois Central System 
Five Months 

1928 1929 1928 
58,407,437 57,410,197 
10,234,737 10,649,578 
74,749,790 73,774,119 
9,011,074 9,131,273 
16,621,307 16,764,001 
27,588,632 27,246,026 
57,420,012 57,237,128 
17,329,778 16,536,991 
5,244,874 56,076,226 
14,915 13,740 
12,069,989 11,447,025 
11,362,428 11,121,368 
6,740.61 6,648.06 
76.8 17.6 


1,898,322 
14, 380, 065 
2,079,171 
3,505,368 
5,322,424 
11,721,768 
2,658,302 
831,432 
3,234 
1,823,636 
1,711,117 
6,740.34 
81.5 


1929 
3,561,037 
208,429 
4,042,633 
677,219 
820,845 
1,294,820 
3,042,682 
999,951 
269,133 


730,642 
533,623 
2,241.76 


Pere Marquette Balimay 
May Five Months 
1928 1929 


1928 
3,392,516 16,587,671 15,055,622 
197,597 1,129,185 1,076,726 
3,824,261 18,899,539 17,127,984 
648,147 1,802,627 1,792,607 
779,840 3,921,273 3,765,352 
1,219,607 6,391,176 5,990,279 
2,805,562 13,089,161 12,409,576 
1,018,699 5,810,378 4,718,408 
220,254 1,241,693 1,022,418 
550 2,154 2,313 
797,895 4,566,531 3,693,677 
683,153 3,906,127  3,271,,148 
2,244.75 2,241.76 2,244.75 
73.4 69.3 


176 


75.3 72.5 


Hearings to Be Held 
On Freight Rates on 


Non-ferrous Metais 


List of Commodities in In- 
quiry Is Extended by I. 
C. C. and Procedure 
Is Prescribed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the present rate structure and its his- 
tory; the competitive conditions, if any, 
which affect it; the transportation char- 
acteristics of the traffic, including such 
matters as volume of movement in gen- 
eral and in particular sections or be- 


tween particular points, carloads, length ¢ 


of hauls, values, and any conditions which 
make the cost of transportation greater 
or less than normal as compared with 
other carload traffic; and comparisons of 
the rates and the unit earnings there- 
under with corresponding rates and 
earnings in case of other commodities 
having like or more favorabie transpor- 
tation characteristics. 


Industrial Conditions Considered. 

Respondents will also be expected to 
present proposals for the readjustment 
of the present rates, if they are now of 
the opinion that readjustments should 
be made. The general shippers’ com- 
mittees which have been constituted will 
also be expected, at this hearing and fol- 
lowing respondents’ presentation, to sub- 
mit such evidence concerning the indus- 
trial conditions affecting the commodi- 
ties in issue and the freight rates 
thereon as they deem pertinent, espe- 
cially in view of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution. 

Information is also desired with re- 
spect to the location of the ore produc-\ 
tion, the points at which smelters are 
located, the carriers handling the ore 
from producing points to smelters, the 
corporate” relationship, if any, of such 
carriers to either producing companies 
or smelting companies, the points be- 
tween which concentrates ordinarily 
move and the length of haul of ore and 
concentrates. 

Advice may subsequently be given in 
greater detail by the Commission to the 
carriers’ and shippers’ committees as to 
the matters particularly to be covered. 
It is desired that the evidence should 
be presented in as compact a form as 
possible, and that duplication should be 
avoided. Exhibits which it is proposed 
to introduce should be supplied by re- 
spondents to the general shippers’ com- 
mittees and by the latter to the respond- 
ents at least 10 days in advance of the 
hearing. Such other relevant evidence 
as may be offered at this opening hear- 
ing will be received, but it is probable 
that additional hearings will later be 
held at certain other points. 

Intrastate Rates Are Involved. 

Inquiry has been made as to the ex- 
tent to which intrastate rates may be 
involved in this investigation. Atten- 
tion is called to the order and notice 
of March 12, 1925, when No. 17000 was 
instituted, in which it was pointed out 
that the proceeding would include the 
relationship between interstate and in- 
trastate rates, fares, and charges. 

In the instant proceeding, for example,» 
it has been brought to the attention of 
the Commission that a readjustment of 
the rates on smelter products may re- 
quire consideration of the relation be- 
tween interstate rates from various 
smelting points to Chicago, Ill., and the 
intrastate rates to the same destination 
from East St. Louis, Hillsboro, Danville, 
Peru, LaSalle, Depue, and other smelter 
points in Illinois. 

It should be understood, therefore, that 
evidence concerning the relationship of 
interstate and intrastate rates will be 
received in this proceeding. 

The above entitled proceeding is as- 
signed for ‘hearing October 7, 1929, 10 
o’clock, a. m., standard time, at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl., before Examiners 
Mullen and Carney. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 1 made public complaints filed 
with it in rate cases as follows: 

No. 22393.—Binswanger & Co., of Texas, 
Houston, Tex., v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway et al. Alleging unreason- 
able and discriminatory rates on ship- 
ments of plate glass from Ottawa, Ill., and 
Toledo, Ohio. Asks lawful rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 22394.—Bay City Fuel Company, 
Mobile, Ala., v. Columbus & Greenville 
Railroad et al. Asks reasonable rate and 
reparation on coal from Ruby, Ala., to 
Mobile, Ala. 

No. 22395.—Percy Sweetser et al., Read- 
ing, Mass., v. Delaware & Hudson Co. et 
al. Alleging unreasonable and discrimi- 
natory rates on anthracite coal from Penn- 
sylvania to Reading, Mass. Asks reason- 
able rate and reparation. 

No. 22396.—Rhinelander Paper 
Rhinelander, Wis., v. Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway. Claims 
reparation on wet sulphite from Rhine- 
lander, Wis., to Muskegon, Mich, 

No, 22403. ” Alton Boxboard & Paper Co., 
Alton, Ill, v. Alton & Eastern Railroad et 
al. Alleging unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory rates on pulpboard, fiberboard, chip- 
board and wallboard from Alton, IIL, ta 
points in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma ‘and 
Texas. Asks lawful rates. 


Co., 





carrier, v:hich port-to-port bill of lading 
the shipper possibly never has read, and 
very likely never has been accorded the 
opportunity of reading if he so desired. 
It also would supersede the provisions 
of the through export bill of lading if in 
conflict therewith, thereby destroying the 
uniformity in the terms of that bill of 
lading, contrary to the intent of the Con- 
gress in the enactment of section 25 
of the interstate commerce act. 
Accordingly, we approve the substi- 
tute provision for the present conditiua 
governing general average liability con- 
tained in section 1(b) of Part II of 
uniform export bill of lading in the form 
proposed by the United States Shipping 
Board. No order will be entered at this 
time but the carriers and shippers will 
be expected to make this substitution 
in condition 1(b) of Part II of the 
through export bill of lading as their 
present supplies become exhausted. It 
is also suggested that a similar change 
as here approve’ should be made in sec- 





port bill of lading. 
Farrell, commissioner, dissenting. 
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tion 9(d) of Part I of the uniform ex- «@ 
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Public Utilities. 


Rock Island Railway Birmingham Publisher Gave Reason - | 


Authorized to Pledge ‘For Recommending Mobile Press Editor 


Security for Notes 


Collateral Now in Applicant’s 
Treasury Said to Be In- 
sufficient to Cover 
Short-term Issues. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to pledge 
from time to time until June 30, 1931, 
not to. exceed $4,180,000 of first and re- 
funding gold bonds as collateral security 
for any short-term notes which the appli- 
cant may issue within the limitations of 
paragraph 9 of section 20a of the inter- 
state commerce act. The text of the re- 
_port by Divigion 4 in Finance Docket No. 
‘7619, dated June 26, follows: 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act 
to pledge from time to time, as collateral 
security for any short-term notes which 
it may issue Within the limitations of 
paragraph (9) of that. section, certain 
bonds heretofore authenticated and de- 
livered and now held in its treasury. No 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 

The applicant shows that during the 
current year it will be necessary from 
time to time for it to obtain loans on 
short-term notes to be issued within the 
limitations of paragraph (9) of section 
20a to provide funds, pending permanent 
financing, in respect of new construction 
now in progress, necessary additions and 
betterments, the purchase of new equip- 
ment, and other cash requirements, and 
to reimburse its treasury for similar ex- 
penditures already made therefor, and 
that to borrow money advantageously the 
notes must be secured by collateral. 


Amount Needed Indefinite. 


While the applicant is unzble to state 
definitely the amount it will need to bor- 
4row on short notes, it states that the 
collateral now in its treasury which it 
is authorized to pledge as security for 
the notes is not sufficient to protect its 
prospective borrowings. Its board of 
directors, however, has authorized the 
borrowing of not to exceed $6,500,000 
for periods of not more than three 
months at any one time, and the pledge 
as collateral therefor of any of the se- 
curities now in the applicant’s treasury. 
The applicant indicates that $9,000,000 
of bonds will be a sufficient amount for 
pledging. Among the bonds in its treas- 
ury are $4,820,000 of its first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds which are 
now available for pledge from time to 
time as collateral security for any note 
or notes which it may issue within the 
limitations of paragraph (9) of section 
20a. Of this amount $3,368,000 was au- 
thorized to be so pledged by our order of 
August. 8, 1991, $452,000 by our order 
of December 18, 1923, and $1,000,000 
by .our order of March 15, 1924. It 
also has, in. its treasury $7,485,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage gold bonds 
which have been authenticated and de- 
livered to it from time to time pursuant 
to our authorization, but which it now 
has no authority to pledge. 
«will authorize the pledge of $4,180,000 
of this last amount, which with ‘the 
$4,820,000 now available for pledge for 
the purpose sought, will be sufficient for 
the applicant’s requirements. 

We find that the proposed pledge of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its corpo- 
rate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Gold Bonds to Be Sold 
By Tennessee Central 


Right to Market $410,000 Issue 
Given by I. C. C, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 1 made public its report amd 
ordersin Finance Docket No. 7648, dated 
June 25, authorizing the Tennessee Cen- 
tral Railway to issue $410,000 of first- 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, to be 
sold atenot less than 95 and interest. The 
text of the report by Division 4 follows: 

The Tennessee Central Railway Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad. en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to sell 
$410,000 of its first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series B. No objection to 
the granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

By our order of November 25, 1925, we 
authorized the applicant to issue the 
bonds here under consideration in par- 
tial reimbursement for ~ pital expendi- 
tures theretofore made, and to pledge 
them from time to time, not later than 
December 31, 1927, as collateral security 
for notes which it might issue within the 
limitations of paragraph (9) of section 
20a. A detailed description of the ‘bonds 
is included in the report filed with and 
made a part of that order. On October 
12, 1927, we entered an order authoriz- 
ing sale of the bonds at 9642 per cent of 

‘par, and on March 31, 1928, the appli- 
cant, having been unable to dispose of 
the bonds at that figure, was authorized 
by our order of that date to pledge and 
repledge them from time to time until 
June 30, 1930. 

The applicant now represents that its 
treasury should be reimbursed for the 
expenditures represented by the bonds, 
as it has immediate need of funds with 
which to meet the loans for which the 
bonds are pledged and also for working 
capital. It proposes to sell the bonds to 
the National City Company of New York 
at 95 per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest. On this basis the average annual 
cost will be approximately 6.475 per cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the pub- 
lic interest, which is necessary and ap- 
propriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. : 

@. An appropriate order will be entered. 
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Our order | 








Victor H. Hanson Said He. Consistently Opposed Stock 
Ownership in Newspapers by Power Companies. 


Victor H. Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham News and Age Herald, tes- 
tifying on June 19 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation of 
financing of the Mobile Press as a part 
of its inquiry into public utilities, stated 
that he had recommended R. B. Chand- 
ler to be editor and publisher of the re- 
certly -established Mobile Press. 

Mr. Hanson said he had known Mr. 
Chandler for several years and had in- 
troduced him to Mobile residents. He 
declared he never had heard of the Ala- 
bama Power Company investing money 
in the press and asserted he had con- 
sistently opposed ownership of newspa- 
per stock by power companies. No 
power company has any interest in his 
newspapers, he said. , 

A summary oi Mr. Hanson’s testi- 
mony was published in the issue of June 
20. Excerpts from transcript of his 
testimony follow: 


Victor H. Hanson was thereupon pro- 
duced as a witness and testified as fol- 
lows: 


Direct examination by 
Your home is in 

A. (interposing) Birmingham, Ala. 

Q. And you are the editor of what 
newspapers there? : 

A. I am the publisher of the Birming- 
ham News and the Birmingham Age- 
Herald—not the editor. 

Q. There is some testimony here, Mr. 
Hanson, to this effect, that at a lunch- 
eon attended by Mr. T. W. Martin, 
Logan Martin, and Mr. T. M. Stevens, 
the statement was made to Mr. Stevens 
by one of the Mr. Martins, that you, Mr. 
Hanson, would put them in touch with 
or would find a man to take charge of 
the new newspaper in Mobile. Did any 
such thing as that occur? 

A. I have no recollection of that spe- 
cific conversation being quoted to me. 
Over a period of years, 15 years at 
least, I have been importuned by rep- 
resentative citizens of Mobile and im- 
portant citizens of Birmingham, who 
have a State-wide interest, to help them 
establish a newspaper in Mobile. 


Q. ‘Was there a time in the fall of 
1928 when you learned from either of 
the Mr. Martins that it was desired that 
you should communicate to Mr. Stevens 
the name of a gentleman who would aid 
in establishing a newspaper or help a 
newspaper in Mobile? A. No. 

Q. Did you.give Mr. Chandler’s name 
to Mr. T. M. Stevens? A. I did. 

Q. How did it happen that you gave 
it to him? 

A. Mr. R. B. Chandler came to* Bir- 
mingham about the first of 1920 and 
established the Birmingham Post for the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper League. He 
remained there six or seven years, and 
we found him to be an able, high-class 
newspaper man, and during the time he 
lived there, our relations with him were 
very pleasant. He left Birmingham, 
after having. sold his interest in the 
Birmingham Post. Just what his inter- 
est was or what he got for it, I do not 
know. He left Birmingham, and I later 
learned that he had bought a paper in 
Greenville, S. C.,. which he ran for a 
year or more, and I later learned had 
sold out for a profit. I next learned 
that Mr. Chandler had come in contact 


Mr. Healy: 


| with a firm of Edwin Walker Company, 


of Chicago, who were newspaper ac- 
countants, and system devisers, and he 
remained there in that capacity for some 
time. 

I happened to be in New York last 
fall when I read in Editor and Publisher, 
a trade paper, that Mr. Chandler had 
sold his interest in Edwin Walker Com- 
pany, and I wrote Mr. Chandler a let- 
ter that I would like to talk to him, hav- 
ing in mind several things. I admired 
him, had great respect for his ability, 
and I was looking for newspapers to 
buy myself, and if I had bought any I 
might employ him on one of them, or 
on the news or the editorials, and I asked 
him—I wrote him a letter and asked 
him to come by Birmingham and see me. 

Q. And he came? A. Yes. Here is 
a copy of the Editor and Publisher of 
October 27. 

Q. You introduced him 
Stevens? A. Yes. 

Q. Where? A. In my office. 

Q. When did they meet in your of- 
fice? A. Some time around the first 
of the year. I did not charge my 
memory with the date. 2 

Q. Did you make the appointment for 
them to come there? A. I did. 


Not Interested Himself 
In Going to Mobile 


Q. You say, so far as you know, there 
was no connection with that meeting and 
the meeting where Mr. Stevens has tes- 
tified about you were to'find such a man? 
A. Nobody reported such a luncheon 
talk to me. 

“a. Had you talked to either of the 
Martins in the meantime on the sub- 
ject of the Mobile Press? _ A. I had 
talked to Thomas W. Martin several 
times, in which he deplored the situa- 
tion in Mobile, and he asked me once if 
I would be interested in going there, 
and I told him no. 

Q. How do you know that Mr. Stevens 
wanted to meet Mr. Chandler or any 
other newspaper man? A. Because I 
had talked to him over a period of 15 
years, in which he urged me to come 
over and consider a newspaper. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: I un- 
derstood you to say a moment ago that 
in considering Mr. Chandler, you con- 
sidered him in connection with the Mo- 
bile situation. That was your exact lan- 
guage? A.I said not only my own 
newspaper, not only my own interests, 
but some other newspapers and the Mo- 
bile situation. : . 

Q. Then you were interested in the 
Mobile situation? A. Only in helping 
out my friends in Mobile and 
friends in Birmingham. 

By Mr. Healy: Who were : 
Birmingham friends who had large in- 
terests in Mobile? A. I said the growth 
and development of the State. I said 
those who had large interests in the 
State. ; 

Q. Possibly I misunderstood you. 
Did you refer to your friends in the 
Alabama Power Company? A. No, sir, 

Q. Or to Mr. Martin? A. No, sir. 

. You had discussed the Mobile situ- 
ation with the Mr. Martins? A, Several 
times. 

Q. You had discussed the attacks of 
the Thomson press upon the Alabama 
Power Company’, A. Yes, sir, 

Q. And you stated you might some 


to Mr. 


other | 


these | 











time know some man who would be a 
good one to run a newspaper.in Mobile? 
A. I may or may not have said such a 
thing, I do not recall. ‘a 

Q. I want to be very thorough about 
this one point in view of what Mr. 
Stevens testified to. You,/know Mr. 
Stevens, do you not? A. Very well. 

Q. As a practicing lawyer in Mobile? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And a man of standing, I take it? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Did you read his testimony? 
Yes. , 

Q. Did you see what he said about the 
suggestion that Mr. Martin made in con- 
nection with you? A. Yes. 


Q. Have I stated it correctly? 
think so. 


Q. But you say, in spite of that, you 
have no memory of either of the Mr. 
Martins suggesting to you that you do 
what they said to Mr. Stevens, that you 
would do? 


A. I said no recollection of that par- 
ticular 
to me. 

Q. Well, never mind about the conver- 
sation being reported to you, but did 
one of the Martins some time in the fall 


A. I 


conversation beirig reported 


of 1928 suggest to you that you give the 


name of a newspaperman to Mr. Stev- 
ens? A. Suggest that I find somebody, 
if I could, to start a newspaper in Mo- 
bile, they did, yes. 

Q. During the fall of 1928? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you :.ny doubt that that fol- 
lowed the luncheon talk between the 
Martins and Mr. Stevens? <A. I would 
not say. I do not know. 


Assumed Mr. Chandler 
Could Carry Financial End 


Q. But whether it was so or not— 

A. (interposing) I never knew of the 
luncheon talk between Mr. Stevens and 
the Martins until I saw it‘in testimony. 

Q. But one of the Mr. Martins did 
ask you for a man to start’'#’ newspaper 
in Mobile? A. Yes. , 

Q. And you gave Mr. Stevens a man’s | 
name, did you? A. Yes. ° | 

Q. And arranged a meeting between | 
them? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Stevens at any 
time that you could assure him that 
Mr. Chandler would be able to provide 
his half of the money? 

A. That expression was not used, 
Judge. I said this to Mr. Stevens, with 
the background that I had of Mr. Chan- 
dler, the fact that he owned an interest 
in the Birmingham Post and had sold 
it for cash, and had later bought a news- 
paper in Greenville, S, C., and had sold 
it for a profit, I presumed, of course, 
that he had some money. Mr. Chandler 
in his talk with me, told me that he was 
then on his way to California, where he 
was going at the invitation of Mr. W. H. 
Dodge, for a long time general manager 
of the Sripps-Howard league of news- 
papers. Mr. Dodge had retired, a man 
of considerable wealth, and he wanted 
Mr, Chandler to come out to Los An- 
geles and to see if they could not buy a 
newspaper somewhere in southern Cali- ' 
fornia, and Mr. Chandler went out there, 
and it was on the assumption that Mr. 
Chandler got considerable money for his | 
interest in the Birmingham Post and he 
had gotten some more money out of his 
Greenville properties, and that Mr. 
Dodge was willing to back him, that I 
assumed that he could carry through hjs 
financial end of it. 

Q. Did you know that_it had been 
estimated that this newspaper would cost 
$200,000 to establish it? ., A. I heard 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 1.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the convesion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York Market at noon today 
for cable transfers payable in the foreign 
currencies are as shown below: 


Austria: (achilling)) *.. .: 3 .cGiew 
Belgium (belga) (¥owse 
Bulgaria <C6v). ~ <-> 9 0teg epacti 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ... 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 
Wrens CORO) oho 5 ok cccencvcess 
Germany (reichsmark) .... 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) . 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (prona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentine (peso, gold) .., 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Urugauy (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0434 
13.8863 
7311 
2.9604 
.. 26.6346 
. 484.8885 
2.5135 
3.9109 
23,8284 
1.2924 
17.4368 
5,2821 
40.1503 
26.6431 
11.1895 
4.4900 
5933 
14,2642 
26.7982 
19.2403 
1.7565 
47.9553 
57.6160 
42.0312 
41.3750 
36.0196 
44.2531 
55.8750 
99.0866 
99.9203 
47.9333 
95,3877 
11.8631 
12.0386 
96.3018 
96,6200 
51.8750 


’ 
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Resources and. Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


** , 
Made public by the Féderal Resérve 


Total. 


Loans and investments—total 22,407 1,511 


Loans—total. ........ ols bin Gacade 1,151 
On 
All other ; 
Investments—total 


securities 488 


361 


173 
188 
95 
16 
875 
464 
13 
45 
107 
77 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities ..... ee 
Reserve with F. R. Bank .... 
Cash in vault ... Bs a ns 
Net demand deposits . 

Time deposits aks ag eek 
Government deposits 
Due from banks . 
Due to banks .. 
Borrowings from F. R. 


‘Bank. 715 


} New York, N. Y. 


Boston. 


662 


ATES DAILY: 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 
June 28 
Made Public July 1, 1929 


Receipts, 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tak 0.10.5 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ... ae 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$2,198,591.96 
958,334.53 


1,568,214,24 
779,803.94 


5,504,944.67 
247,000.00 
400,646,906.83 


...  406,398,851.50 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Postal deficiency ...... 
Panama Canal ........ 
Operations in special ac- 
MEM oS .0.5 eda fietel 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service retirement 
fund at pits Ole so 
[nvestment of trust 
rer ee 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ... 
Balance previous day... 


47,321,727.09 
1,251,049.93 
707,570.18 
8,999,996.00 
39,294.30 


61,505.24 
65,069.46 
19,520.81 
167,261.50 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today ....... 


58,632,994.51 


14,383,163.05 
333,382,693.94 


406,398,851.50 


accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 





Taxes Reimbursed 


To Two Taxpayers 


Overassessments Announced 
By Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Refunds in two cases of overassess- | 


ment of taxes were announced, July 1, 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 


Dartmouth Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, New Bedford, Mass. An overas- 
sessment of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1917, 
$24,473.61. 


A hearing was held May 24, 1929. 
Of the above overassessment, $23,984.14 
is Caused by the allowance of an addi- 
tional deduction representing a redeter- 
mination of the amount of the net loss 
sustained during 1926 and allowed as a 
deduction from income for 1927 under 
the provisions of section 206, revenue 
act of 1926. Article 1621, regulations 69. 


The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $489.47 results from an 
additional, allowance for depreciation 
since after careful consideration it is 
determined that the deduction claimed 
in the return was inadequate and less 
than the reasonable allowance author- 
ized by section 234(a) (7), revenue act 
of 1926; articles 161 and 561, regula- 
tions 69. 


Western Pacific Railroad Corporation, 
Overassessments of 
income taxes and interest in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1919, $41,813.26; 1920, $21,132.32; 1921, 
$49,996.16. 

A hearing was ‘held May 27, 1929. The 
amount of $27,368.75 included 
above overassessments is caused by a de- 
crease in profits from the sales of real 
estate. It is determined after a careful 
investigation that the bases employed, 
in a preliminary audit, in arriving at the 
taxable profits derived from such sales 
were materially understated and a re- 
computation of the profits from such 
sales is made -in accordance with the 
provisions of section 202 (a) (2) of the 
revenue act of 1918 and article 1561 of 
regulations 45. 


Of the above overassessments the 
amount of $49,414.11 is due to excluding 
the amounts received by the taxpayer 
as, compensation for the use of its prop- 
erties pursuant to the,Federal Control 
Act of March 21, 191% included in the 
income of prior years. Articles 52, Reg- 
ulations 45, and 51, Regulations 62; 
Great Northern Railway Company v. 
Commissioner, 8 B. T. A. 225. 


The amount of $4,715.44 for the year 
1921 results from the redetermination 
of the tax liability on the basis of the 
consolidated net income and _ invested 
capital of the t-xpayer and two other 
corporations which filed separate returns 
but have now been ruled affiliated in ac- 
cordance wit® the provisions of section 
240 of the revenue act of 1921 and arti- 
cle 633, regulations 62, as amended by 
T. D. 4100 (C. B. VI-2, p. 79). 

Of the above overassessments the 
amount of $2,916.64 is caused by the ex- 
clusion from the taxable income of pay- 
ments made by certain industries to the 
taxpayer for the construction of side 
tracks. Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany v. Commissioner, -supra. 

The amount of $305.05 is due to a re- 
vision of the amounts of taxable gains 
arising out of the retirement of bonds. 
Sections 233 of the revenue acts of 1918 
and 1921 and articles, 544, regulations 
45, and 545, regulations 62. 

The amount of $733.93 is caused by 
the allowance as an ordinary and nec- 
essary business expense, of an item er- 
roneously disallowed as a deduction from 
income in a prior audit of the case for 
1921. Section 234, (a) (1) of the reve- 


Board on 


N. Y, 
8,660 
6,548 
3,336 
3,212 
2,112 
1,156 
956 
776 
67 
5,832 
1,698 
77 
163 
872 
259 


Phila, 
1,221 


906 
467 
439 
315 


Rich, Atla. 
680 652 


Cleve. 

2,187 

1,530 
712 
818 
657 
313 
343 


102 
213 
75 
14 
707 
259 
28 
57 
152 
40 
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July 1, as at close of business June 26, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 
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Gold Stocks 


Shipments of Gold | 


To Foreign Nations 


Set Record in 1928 


Increased Interest on Short- 
term Loans Assisted in 


Checking Outflow in 
Second Half. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
silver is a small but staple merchandise 
export. In occasional years, as in 1922 
and 1923, our silver imports have ex- 
ceeded our silver exports: but the aver- 
age annual excess of silver exports dur- 


ing three recent five-year periods, 1911- 
1915, 1916-1920, and 1921-1925, were $23,- 
000,000, $79,000,000, and $10,000,000, re- 
spectively. 

During 1928 our total exports and im- 
ports of silver were, respectively, $87-, 
382,000 and $68,117,000. Of the imports, 
about $56,000,000 came from Mexico and 
Peru; and of our exports, about $79,000,- 
000 went to China and India. Most of 
our silver trade in recent years has 
passed through these channels; but since 
India adopted its “gold-bullion” stand- 
ard in 1926-27, China’s portion of our 
total exports has risen and Indian’s has 
fallen. 

The calendar year saw a record-break- 
ing net export of gold, $391,872,000. 
This. was almost exactly $100,000,000 
more than the previous annual record, 
established in 1919. 


But gold movements do not fit neatly 
into calendar-year periods. The calen- 
dar year 1928 began with a major out- 
flow already in motion; in September, 
1927, after 11 consecutive months of 
moderate inflow, the gold movement had 
reversed itself. In the next 11 months 
(ending July 31, 1928) the net outflow 
of gold was $577,000,000. Then for four 





|months the gold movement was a negli- 


gible thing. In December, 1928, and 
January, 1929, there was once again a 
strong inflow. z 


Causes of Gold Outflow. 


Some of the gold exports moved on a 
commodity basis rather than on a for- 
eign-exchange basis, the yellow metal 
being desired for vault reserves of cen- 
tral banks, notably the Bank of France. 
Nevertheless, dollar exchange was at a 
discount throughout all but the very be- 
ginning and the very end of the 11- 
month period of gold outflow. 

That discount was almost certainly 
caused, at the outset, by falling interest 
rates in the United States and by rising 
interest rates in Europe in the last 
months of 1927—as was explained in last 
year’s survey. Nearly every other pos- 
sible cause was eliminated. 

* The continuing discount on dollar ex- 
change during the first half of 1928 may 
have resulted partly from a continuing 
outward movement of short-term funds, 
but there were other contributing infi- 
ences. There was certainly a heavier 
outward movement of long-term funds; 
for the new nominal capital of foreign 
securities publicly offered in the first half 
of 1928 was $143,000,000 more than in 
the first half of 1927, $190,000,000 more 
than in the second half of 1927, and 
$610,000,000 more than in the second half | 
of 1928, At the same time there was a 
lighter inward movement of funds from 
our foreign trade during the first half 
of 1928. Our favorable balance of trade 
during that half year ($293,000,000) was 
$145,000,000 less than in the second half 
of 1927, and $452,000,000 less than in 





| the second half of 1928. 


Cessation of Outflow. 


During the second half of 1928 the} 
United States was in a position of 
“everything coming in and nothing going 
out.” In the first. place, interest rates 
at New York rose dizzily until from 8 
to 12 per cent interest could be a 
on the almost absolute security of bro 
ers’ loans; this must have drawn , back 
to us a considerable volume of short- 
term foreign funds. At the same time, 
compared with the first half of 1928, 
foreigners had to pay us (pet) $452,- 
000,000 more for merchandise, although 
they received from us $610,000,000 less 
of long-term public loans. 

During those six months the outside 
world was faced with what might have | 
been styled a major “transfer problem.” 

© wonder dollar exchange quickly went 
to a premium; the marvel is that there 
was not an earlier and heavier inflow of 
gold. 

Difference in Quotations. 

Dollar exchange opened the year at 
a discount und closed the year at a pre- 
mium. The daily statements issued by 
the Federai Reserve Board (of buying 
rates at New York for cable transfers) 
quoted 19 foreign currencies which were 
on a gold basis on December 31, 1927. 
The cost*of buying one unit of each of 
these currencies on that day was $11.- 
6644. If they had all been at mint par, 
the cost would have been $11.6340; so 
the averag> net premium on these 19 
currencies in terms of dollars, was 0.261 
per cent. On December 31, 1928, the 
cost of buying one unit each of the same 
currencies was’ $11.5977; so the average 
net discount was 0.311 per cent. From 
year end to year end, sterling exchange 


nue act of 1921. 

The balance of the overassessments is 
caused by the allowance of interest, 

The foregoing adjustments are in ac- 
cordance with, confessions of judgments 
approved by the court in several suits 
instituted by the taxpayer in the United 
States ‘District Court for the Southern 
Disrict of New York for the recovery 
of taxes and interest in amounts in ex- 
cess of the above-indicated over assess- 
ments. 


Chi. 
3,303 


St. L, 
691 


518 
232 
286 
173 
59 
114 
44 
6 
869 
228 
7 
46 
102 
30 


8. F., 
1,966 | 


1,341 


Minn. K. Cty. Dallas. 
375 689 471 
250 
84 
167 
124 
71 
54 
25 
6 
216 
133 
3 
49 
68 
8 


342 
99 
242 
130 

89 
41 
31 
8 


277 


143 
16 
54 
72 


7 


457 
121 
336 
232 
107 
126 
56 
11 
494 
180 
5 
112 
189 
28 


420 | 
921 | 
624 


364 
260 | 
108 | 
19 
757 
993 
36 
151 | 
183 
42) 





$150,000. 
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Changes in Status 
—of— 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of nationai banks | 
during the week ended June 30 were an- | 


nounced by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency July 1 as follows: 


Application to organize approved: The 
Lincoln National Bank of Syracuse, New 
York; correspondent: Clarence R. King, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; capital, $750,000. 

Charters issued: 

The National Bank and Trust Company 
of Jameston, N. Dak.: president: R. R. 
Wolfer. .Cashier: R. M. Stangler. Capi- 
tal, $100,000. 

Lafourche National Bank of Thibodaux, 
La.; president: J. L. Danos. Cashier: A. 
A. LeBourgeois. Capital, $50,000. 

The First National Bank 
Company of Vermilion, S. Dak.; president: 
c. H. Barfett. Cashier: T. N. Hayter. 
Capital, $100,000. 

Change of Title: "The Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank of Reno, Nev., to 
“First National Bank in Reno.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Geyserville, 
Calif.; eapital, $25,000. Effective Feb. 6, 
1929. Liq. Agent: W. C. Marshall, care of 
Bank of America of California, 660 S. 
Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. Absorbed 
by Bank of America of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The Bristol National 
Conn.; capital, $200,000. 
1929. Liq. Agent: Morris L. Tiffany, Bris- 
tol, Conn. ,Absorbed by: Bristol American 
Bank and “rust Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Phe Milton National Bank, Milton W. 
Va.; capital, $50,000. Effective June 28, 
1929. Liq. Committee: F. F. Farnsworth, 
S. Griffith and C. T. Bickers, Milton, 
W. Va. Absorbed by Bank of Milton, 
. Va 

Consolidations: 

The First National Bank of Miami, Okla.; 
capital, $100,000 and The Ottawa County 
National Bank, Miami, Okla.; capital, 
Consolidated under the act. of 
Nov. 7, 1918, under the charter and title 
of “The First National Bank of Miami,” 
No. 5252, with capital stock of $250,000. 

The Bank of America National Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y.; capital, $34,- 
340,925 and The Nassau National Bank in 
New York, N. Y.; capital, $1,700,000. Con- 
solidated under the act of Nov. 7, 1918, 
under the charter and title of “The Bank 
of America National Association,” ‘No. 
13193, with cavital stock of $35,775,300. 
The consolidated bank has 43 branches all 
located in the City of New York. 

The First National Bank of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak.; capital, $200,000 and The 
Northwestern National Bank of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak.; capital, $200,000. Con- 
solidated under the act of Nov. 7, 1918, 
under the charter of The First National 
Bank of Grand Forks (No. 2570), and un- 
der the title “First National Bank of 
Grand Forks,” with capital stock of 
$400,000. 

The First National Bank of Joliet, Ill: 
capital, $1,000,000 and The Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank of Joliet, IL; 
capital, $100,000. Consolidated under the 
act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb. 25, 
1927, under the charter and title of “The 
First National Bank of Joliet,” No. 512, 
with capital stock of $1,040,000. 

The National City Bank of New York, 
N. Y.; capital, $100,000,000; and The Farm- 
ers’ Loan State Bank, New York, N. Y.; 
capital, $10,000,000. Consolidated under 
the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb. 
25, 1927, under the charter and title of 
“The National City Bank of New York,” 
No. 1461, with capital stock of $100,000,000. 
The consolidated bank has 36 branches all 
located in the City of New York. 

The Colonial National Bank of Roanoke, 
Va.; capital, $700,000; and The American 
National Bank, of Roanoke, Va.; capital, 
$300,000. Consolidated, under the act of 
Nov. 7, 1918, under the charter of The 
Colonial National Bank of Roanoke, No. 
11817, and under the title of “The Co- 
lonial-American National Bank of Roa- 
noke,” with capital stock of $1,000,000. 

Branches authorized under the act of 
Feb. 25,, 1927: 

The Lefcourt Normandie National*Bank 
of New York, N. Y.. Location of Branch— 
vicinity of Seventh Avenue and 26th Stréet, 
New York City. 

The Bank of America National Associa- 
tion, New’ York,. N. Locations of 
branches—16 Court St., Brooklyn, New 
York City, and 294 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn, New York City. 

The National City Bank of New York, 
N. Y. Locations of branches—72 Fifth 
Ave. (Northwest corner of 13th St. and 
Fifth Avenue), 52 Wall Street, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, 901 Madison Avenue. (All located 
in New York, City). 


Bank, Bristol, 


Lde 


Dismissal Favored of Claim 
Against Government 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 29 made public a proposed re- 
port by C. V. Burnside, assistant direc- 
tor of its Bureau of Finance, in Finance 
Docket No. 5897, recommending that the 
Commission find that the provisions of 
section 204 of the transportation act of 
1920, providing for the reimbursement of 
deficits of short line railways for the 
period during which the railways were 
operated by the Government, were not 
applicable to the Mississippi & Western 
Railroad, and that its claim under that 
section for $22,796.82 must be dismissed. 


fell by 0.607 per cent—pmactically the 
full distance between the gold points. 
The earmarking of gold and release 


|of gold from earmark, which are trans- 


actions confined almost entirely to cen- 
tral bunks, ente.* inte computation of the 
balance of payments in exactly the same 
way, respectively, as the export and im- 
port of gold. 

The central banks of almost all coun- 
tries keep on hand a certain quantity 
of gold, in the form of coin and bullion, 
in their own vaults, but may in some 
cases holl gold abroad. The laws under 
which these barks operate very gener- 


lally prescribe certain minimum ratios 


of gold holdings to the notes of the bank 
or to its notes and deposits. Where 
these laws permit gold held abroad, as 
well as gold in vault, to be counted in 
réserve, the bank need not actually im- 
port the metal in order to increase its 


|gold reserve. 


Thus a bank holding foreign exchange 


|—in the form of deposits in foreign 


banks, acceptances payable in foreign 
currencies, etc.—may convert this asset 
into gold in that market or some other, 


jand instead of having the gold shipped 
|may hok! it abroad, for a longer or 


shorter period, under earmark; that is, 
in the :u.io¢y of its foreign correspond- 
ent but segregated and marked in such 
manne. as to indicate that the identical 
coins or bars earmarked are the bank’s 
prope.ty and a.:together subject to its 
disposal. It:is not the practice of the 
Federal reserve banks to count as re- 
serve anv gold held abroad, but when 
they have come into possession of gold 


| abroad, at a time when they held ample 


gold at home, they have sometimes had 


|it earmarked there, largely in order to 


save -the expense of shipping to the 


and Trust | 


Effective June 21, | 
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Loans on Securities 
| Increased by Banks 


In Reserve System 


Net Demand Deposits Are 
Larger by $78,000,000 ° 

| On June 26 Than for 

Previous Week. 


| __ 
| The statement of the condition of re- 
| porting member ‘banks of the reserve 
| system in 101 leading cities on June 26, 
made public July 1 by the Federal Re- 
| Serve Board, shows increases for the 
week of $109,000,000 in loans and invest- 
| ments, of $78,000,000 in net demand de- 
| posits, of $39,000,000 in time deposits 
| and $41,000,000 in borrowings from Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

Loans on securities, which at all re- 
| porting banks were $155,000,000 above 
the June 19 total, increased $157,000,000 
in the New York district, .$16,000,000 
|in the Clevland district and $11,000,000 
|in the Richmond district, and declined 
$13,000,000 in the Chicago district and 
$11,000,000 in the San Francisco dis- 
trict, “all other” loans increased $14,- 
000,000 in the Boston district, and de- 
clined $22,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict, $16,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict and $20,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. 

Holdings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties declined $40,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, $10,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict, $8,000,000 in the San Francisco 
district and $6,000,000 in the Cleveland 
| district. Holdings of other securities in- 
creased $6,000,000 each in the Boston 
and Atlanta districts and $14,000,000 at 
all reporting banks. 

Net demand deposits of all reporting 
banks were $78,000,000 above the June 
19 total, reporting banks in the New 
York and Cleveland districts showing 
increases of $80,000,000 and $14,000,000, 
respectively, while reporting banks in the 
San Francisco district showed a decline 
of $24,000,000. Time deposits increased 
$19,000,000 in the New York district, 
$9,000,000 in the San Francisco district, 
$7,000,000 in the Atlanta district and 
$39,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

The principal changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 
comprise increases of $62,000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
of $15,000,000 at Philadelphia, and de- 
creases of $15,000,000 each at Chicago 
and San Francisco and of $6,000,000 each 
at Atlanta and Kansas City, 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resqurces and liabilities of 
all. reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district, as of the 
close of business June 26, will be 
found at the bottom of this page. 





List of ‘Postmasters Issued 8 
For July Renewal of Bonds 


The Post Office Department has just 
made available a list of post offices at 
which the four-year bonds of postmas- 
ters are renewable in July. The offices 
are located in various parts of the coun- 
try, including Hawaii. The full text of 
the: Department’s list follows: 

Alabama:—Morvin, River View, 

Arkansas —Nail, Rose Bud. 

California.—Clay, Clements, Indian Wells, 
Sheridan. 

Florida.—East Point. 

Georgia.—Apalachee, Chambers, Meldrim, 

Illinois.—Garber, Hallsville. 


Indiana.—Clear Creek, Forager, 
brier. 

Towa.—Bailey, 
wood. 

Kansas.- ~Halifax. 

Kentucky.—Bath, Bays, Charity, Galdia, 
Grethel, Hadley, Horton, Meadorsville, Rex- 
ton, Terryville, Tuscoia. Wilhurst. 

Michigan.—Arlene, Cadmus, Felch. 

Minnesota.—Armstrong, Smiths Mill. 

Mississippi.—Cooksville, Gunn, Torrence, 
Willows. 

Missouri.—Highlandville, Lodge, 
|} dena, Plattin, Russ, Winnipeg. ; 
| Montana.—Hillside. ’ 

Nebraska.—Montrose, Robert, Willett. 

North Carolina.—Argura, Cycle, Denver, 
Hughes, Long Island, Mast, Offen, Tuck- 
erdale, Warne. : 

Ohio.—Clarksburg, 
Willow Wood. 

Oregon.—Marshland. 

Pennsylvania.—Audubon, Clear Spring, 
Craigsville, East Texas, Immaculata, Lake 
Sheridan, Mechanicsville, Monument, New 
Granada, Old Concord, Penryn. Piketown, 
Salunga, South Paupack, Walnut, White 
Mills, Zullinger. 

South Dakota.—Runningville. 

Tennessee.—Pioneer. 

Texas.—Engle, Patonia. 

Utah.—Wallsburg. ‘ 

Vermont.—Chimney Point, Miles Pond. 

Virginia.—Burdis, Central Point, Harris 
Grove, Mill Gap, Prim, Taggart. 

Washington.—Dabob. 

West Virginia.—Graydon, Greenland, 
Laurel Branch, Lindside, Masonville, 
Pigeon, Spanshburg, Vernon, Willow. 

Wisconsin.—Arkdale. 

Wyoming.—Cactus, Mona. 


Vance. 


Green- 


Shipley, Saratoga, Sher- 


Mo- 





Nellie, Seventeen, 


BONDS 


Months of high money rates 
have depressed bond prices to 
levels which now make many 
issues attractive both on a yield 
basis and for possibility of price 
appreciation in the event of a 
trend toward easier interest rates. 


In our recently published lists of 
bond investment suggestions, the 
average approximate yield for 
78 issues, excluding State and 
Municipals, was 6.04%. 


Send for Current Lists 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY INS 


A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 
Stanty Carr, Representative 
917 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


United States gold that might later re- | 


quire reshipment, 
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Charge of Infringement of Two Patents 
, ucture of Golf Bags Denied 


Covering Str 


> 


Limitations Made 
During Prosecution 


Radical Changes Made in Pat- 
ented Article to Restrict 
Its Scope. 





R. H. BuHRKE COMPANY, APPELLANT, V. 
THE BRAUER BROTHERS MANUFACTUR- 
ING ComMpaANy. No. 2158, CIRCUIT 
CourT oF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 

Claims 3, 4 and 5 of patent No.| 
1229326, having been limited during 
prosecution in the Patent Office to cover | 
a golf bag bottom wherein the feature 
of novelty resided in the particular) 
method employed of crimping the bottom | 
to the body of the bag, it was held that 
in view of the prior art and the radical 
changes made in the Patent Office tend- 
ing to restrict the claims, the defend- 
ant’s bag did not constitute an infringe- 
ment. 

The court declared that “it is well set- 
tled that where an applicant for a patent 
to cover a new combin tion is compelled 
by the rejection of his application by the 
Patent Office to narrow his claim by the 
introduction of a new element, he cannot, 
after the issue of the patent, broaden his 
claim by dropping the element which he 
was compelled to include ir. order to se- 
cure his patent.” 

Expressing the view that patent No. 
1461459 was a patent for form merely 
and that unless the defendant’s device 
appropriates the actual form it does not 
constitute an infringement, the court 
ruled that in view of the limitations 
necessarily placed upon the patent, de- 
fendant’s structure did not infringe. 

In view of the prior art it was con- 
cluded that claims 5, 7, 8 and 9 of this 
patent were limited to a golf bag having 
an outwardly extending stiffening flange 
at the top. 4 

J. Bernhard Thiess (Robert Lewis 
Ames and Delos G. Haynes on the brief) 
for appellant; John H. Bruninga (John 
H. Cassidy on the brief), for appellee. 

Before Stone and Lewis, circuit judges, 
and Martineau, district judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Martineau, fol- 
lows: 

The R. H. Buhrke Company, plaintiff 
below and appellant here, is a golf bag 
manufacturer of Chicago, Ill. The de- 
fendant below and appellee here is The 
Brauer Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a manufacturer of golf bags of St. 
Louis, Mo. The plaintiff has been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of golf bags 
since 1913, the defendant since 1909. 


Two Patents Owned 
By Buhrke Company ~ 
The Buhrke Company is the owner of 

@¢ two United States patents, No. 1229326, 

issued June 12, 1917, and No. 1461459, 

issued July 10, 1923. Both were orig- 

inally issued to John E. Schank, and are 

known as the Schank patents. The de- 

fendant is the owner of the Brauer golf 

bag patent, No. 1118649, issued Novem- 

ber 24, 1914, to A. J. Brauer. : 

The plaintiff brings this suit alleging 
that the defendant has infringed and is 
infringing both of its patents by man- 
ufacturing and selling a golf bag which 
embodies the Schank inventions. It par- 
ticularly alleges an infringement of 
claims 3, 4, and 5 of patent No. 1229326, 
and claims 5, 7, 8 and 9 of patent No. 
1161459, and prays the usual relief by} 
injunction and for damages. 

The defendant denies the infringe- 
ment, and as a further defense says the 
Schank patents are invalid. The defend-| 
and admits the manufacture and sale of 
the golf bag complained of, but says that 
it does not infringe the patents of plain- 
tiff. 

The real controversy arises over what 
is a proper construction of the claims of | 
plaintiff as found in its patents. 

Patent No. 1229326 is directed to an| 
improvement in the construction of the} 
bottom of a golf bag, while patent No. 
1461459 is directed to new construc- 
tions in both bottom and top, so far as 
their claims are pertinent to this inquiry. 


Trial Court Found 
No Infringement 


The trial court found that there was 
no infringement and dismissed the com- 
plaint. 

The claims alleged to be infringed in| 
No. 1229326 are 3, 4 and 5, as follows: 

“3. In a golf-bag bottom, the combi- 
nation with the body material, of a sheet- 
metal bottom composed of a disc having} 
annular corrugations therein and a| 
downwardly turned flange, and an up- 
wardly turned flange connected thereto 
of lesser width pressed against the in- 
closed body material to clamp it between! 
the two flanges, for the purpose de-| 
scribed.” | 

“4. In a golf-bag bottom, the combi- 
nation with the canvas body material a,| 
of the outer reinforcing strip b sewed 
thereto at its upper edge, the inner re-| 
inforcing strip ¢ interposed between the 
canvas a and the leather b, a sheet-metal 
bottom cap d having the flanges g and j 
for the purpose described, and the cush- 
ion k secured on the top of the bottom 
cap.” 

“5. As a new and useful article of! 
manufacture, a reinforcing cap for golf- 
bag bottoms, consisting of a metallic disk 
having a downwardly extending annular | 
flange, and an upwardly extending an- 
nular flange, of less width joined thereto 
and adapted to have its upper edge 
turned inward, substantially as and for 
the purpose described.” 

These claims provide for a metal golf 
bag bottom composed of a disk having a 
downwardly turned flange and an up- 
wardly turned flange connected thereto 
of lesser width, with the body material | 
extending down to the bottom of the 
groove between the two flanges and fas- 
tened by the outer upturned flange 
crimping it against the inner one. This | 
method of fastening the bottom to the) 
body is the novelty of the patent as 
shown by its record in the Patent Office. 

The defendant’s golf bag admittedly 
has a metal, aluminum bottom, composed 
of one piece. This metal bottom is a} 
disk, having a downwardly turned 
flange, and an upwardly turned flange 
connected therewith of lesser width. The 
outer or upwardly turned flange is turned 
inwardly in such a way as to make a 
ring. The body of the bag, which comes 
down to this ring, is fastened to the inner 
or downwardly turned fiange by rivets, 
and not by crimping the outer or up- 
wardly turned flange against the body, as 





| 





jhe allow the claim hese involved. From 
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in the Schank tent. This same con- 
struction is carried by defendant into the 
top of its bag. . 

The plaintiff contends that its claims 


| are broad enough to protect against the 


use of a bottom such as is found in the 
defendant’s bag, while the defendant in- 
sists that these claims should be limited, 
by the state of the art and by amend- 
ments made in the Patent Office, to the 
single improvement of crimping or fas- 
tening the body of the bag by pressing 
the outer flange against the inner one. 
It thus becomes necessary to determine 
definitely what novelty or patentable im- 
provement is found in plaintiff’s patent, 
conceding it to be valid. 

It is not a pioneer. G&mble, North 
British Rubber Company, Keblinger, and 
many others had largely occupied the} 
field, those named using metal bottoms. 

The rule in such cases is well settled 
that the patentee is entitled to his own 
improvement and no more. Moon-Hop- 
kins Billing M. Co. v. Dalton A. M. Co., 
236 Fed. 936, citations 938, and Mallon} 
v. Gragg, 137 Fed. 68, 79. What was 
said in Mallon v. Gregg, supra, is di- 
rectly in point here. The court said: 

“The state of the art when he con- 
ceived his invention made the way he 
was compelled to travel to sustain it 
narrow, if it did not make it straight, 
and it is only by keeping sedulously 
within its limits that he may preserve 
it. The moment he crosses its bounda- 
ries he trespasses on prior rights which 
superseded his own. 

“The case is one in which the art was 
not developed in a single leap by one 
great genius, but in which many men 
have contributed both the genius of in- 
ventors and the skill of mechanics to its 
progress, and the advance in it has been 
gradually made, step by step. It falls 
within the rule that where the advance 
toward the desideratum is gradual, and 
several inventors form different combina- 
tions and made different improvements 
which materially aid to accomplish de- 
sired results, each is entitled to his own 
combination or improvement, so long as 
it differs from those of his competitors 
and does not include theirs.” 


Claims Granted 


After Amendment 

The history of this patent as it passed | 
through the Patent Office is important. | 
It was granted only after much discus- 
sion leading to its amendment. The 
claims as originally made were rejected 
as being covered by prior patents, par- 
ticularly by Gamble. The correspond- 
ence between the examiner and counsel 
for the patentee ali lead to the conclusion 
that the novelty which caused the patent 
to be granted was the crimping idea. 
The claims were amended specifically to 
include this before they were allowed. 
This being true, the claims must be 
strictly construed against the inventor. 

This rule is clearly expressed in I. T. 
S. Rubber Co. v. Essex Rubber Co., 272 
U. S. 429, quoting from page 443, where 
the court said: 

“It is well settled that where an ap- 
plicant for a patent to cover a new com- 
bination is compelled by the rejection of 
his application by the Patent Office to 
narrow his claim by the introduction of 
a new element, he cannot after the issue 
of the patent broaden his claim by drop- 
ping the element which he was compelled 
to include in order to secure his patent. 
Shepard v. Carrigan, 116 U. S. 593, 597. 

If dissatisfied with the rejection he 
should pursue his remedy by appeal; and 
where, in order to get his patent, he ac- 
cepts one with a narrower claim, he is 
bound by it. Shepard v. Carrigan, supra, 
597; Hubbell v. United States, 179 U. S. 
77, 83. Whether the examiner was right 
or wrong in rejecting the original claim 
the court is not to inquire. Hubbel v. 
United States, supra, 83. 

“The applicant having limited his claim 
by amendment and accepted a patent 
brings himself within the rules that if 
the claim to a combination be restricted 
to specified elements all must be regarded 
as material, and that limitations imposed 
by the inventor, especially such as were | 
introduced into an application after it 
had been persistently rejected, must be | 
strictly construed against the inventor 
and looked upon as disclaimers. Sargent 
v. Hall Safe & Lock Co., 114 U. S., 63, 
86; Shepard v. Carrigan, supra, 598;| 
Hubbell v. United States, supra, 85. 








|Patentee Estopped to Ask 


Benefit of Rejected Claim 


The patentee is thereafter estopped to 
claim the benefit of his rejected claim, or | 
such a construction of his amended claim 
as would be equivalent thereto. Morgan | 
Envelope Co. v. Albany Paper Co., 152 | 
U. S, 425, 529. So, where an applicant | 
whose claim is rejected on reference to | 
a prior patent, without objection or ap- | 
peal, voluntarily restricts himself by an | 
amendment of his claim to a specific | 
structure, having thus narrowed his | 


| claim in order to obtain a patent, he may | 


not by construction, or by resort to the 
doctrine of equivalents, give to the claim 
the larger s@ope which it might have had | 
without the amendments which amount 
to a disclaimer.” Weber Electric Co. v. 
Freeman Elec. Co., 256 U. S. 669, 677. 
The attention of the examiner was re- 
peatedly called to the advantages of fas- 
tening the body to the bottom by crimp- 
ing the outer flange, and only when he 
became convinced of such advantages did 


these record facts it is difficult to reach 
any other conclusion than that the 
novelty of patentable improvement in the 
minds of both the examiner and patentee 
at the time the patent was allowed was 
the fastening of the body of the bag to 
the bottom, by turning’ over the outer 
flange and crimping the body of the bag | 
to the inner flange. 

In view ofthe prior art and the radical 
changes made in the patent office in the 
claims restricting them, we are of the 
opinion that defendant's bag does not in- 
fringe patent No. 1229326. 








Four Claims Are 


Said to Be Infringed 


Claims 5, 7, 8 and 9 of patent No. 
1461459 are alleged to be infringed by 
defendant’s bag. ‘These claims are as 
follows: ; 

“5. In a golf bag, the combination with 
a flexible body, of an annular bendable 
stiffening strip secured around the out- 
side of the open top of the body, a rigid 
metallic annulus inside of the top of the 
body and having an exposed outwardly 
extending flange overhanging the stiffen- 
ing strip, and rivets for securing the 
body, strip and annulus together.” 

“7, In a golf bag, the combination with 
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Golf Bags 


Form of Prior Art 


Not Appropriated 


Three Claims of Device With 
Stiffening Flange at Top 
Were Not Adopted. 


a flexible body, of an annular bendable 
stiffening strip secured around the out- 
side of the top of the body, a rigid metal- 
lic annulus inside of the top of the body 
and having an exposed outwardly extend- 
ing flange overhanging the stiffening 
strip, rivets for securing the body, strip 
and annulus, together, stiffening rod 
provided with eyes at their upper 
ends, covering strips secured at their 
edges to the body and holding the 
rods in place, and other rivets ex- 
tending through the rods in place, and | 
other rivets extending through the strips, | 
eyes and body.” 

“8. In a golf bag, the combination with 
a flexible body, of an annular bendable 
stiffening strip surrounding the bottom 
of the body, metallic stiffening rods hav- 
ing eyes at their lower ends, cover strips 
for the rods secured at their edges to 
the outside of the body, a cup-shaped | 
metallic bottom piece associated with 
the lower end of -the body, the stiffening 
strip and cover strips and stiffening rods, 
and rivets extending through the flange | 
of the bottom piece, eyes, stiffening strip 
and body to secure them together.” | 

“9, In a golf bag, the combination with | 


| 
a flexible body, of bendable annular stif- 
fening strips, secured around the outside 
of the top and of the bottom of the body, | 
a plurality of metallic stiffening rods | 
having eyes at their top and bottom in- 
terposed between the body and the stif- | 
fening strips, cover strips for the rods 
secured at their edges to the outside of 
the body, a rigid metallic annulus inside 
of the top of the body and having an ex- 
posed outwardly extending flange over- 
hanging the stiffening strip, a cup-shaped 
metallic bottom piece associated with 
the lower end of the body, the stiffening 
strip, the stiffening rods and their cover 
strips, and rivets for securing the afore- 
said parts together, substantially as and 
for the purpose aforesaid.” 


These claims relate to improvements in 
both the top and bottom of golf bags. 
What is the novelty in this second pat- 
ent? If there is any, which we doubt, it 
pertains to the form and use of the ex- 
posed outwardly extending flange, over- 
hanging the stiffening strip at the top of 
the bag. 


Novelty Confined 
To Form of Flange 


This flage is not so shaped as to forfh| 
aring as in defendant’s bag. The outer} 
flange of the bottom claimed in the first 
patent is simply transferred to the top 
of the bag. 

The metal top and bottom were not 
new, neither was the use of rivets in 
fastening the parts together, nor were 
the metal stiffening rods mew. These 
had all been claimed or anticipated by 
the prior patents referred to by the ex- 
aminer, when he first rejected the claims 
here under’ consideration. 
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ANKRUPTCY:: Composition: Operation and'Effect: Custodian: Right to 


Sue.—Where a custodian of funds, 
to carry out a composition, 


prevail unless appropriate 
etc., v. Gordon.—(District 


ATENTS: Infringement: 
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Claims not infringed, since amen 


facturing Co. 
Index Page 1052, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
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July 2, 1929. 


ADE MARKS: Infringement: 


umbrella with the rain pouring over it 
barrel, held: 


RADE MARKS: Validity: 


“Rain Water Crystals.”—A trade mark including the notation 
Water Crystals” and the representation of a water spout with water gushing 
to a barrel, with the outlines of a building and the barrel at a 
corner thereof, the mark being used in connection with a water softening 
compound, held: Valid, a trade mark may be suggestive of a characteristic of 


from it in 


the product and yet be valid, but the 


sues on primissory notes endorsed by the de- 
fendent to secure the composition, he must allege facts showing his authority 
to sue, since ordinarily the owner of property must. sue and this rule 

allegations otherwise’ show authority —_Gaffney, 
Court for the Northern District of Nw York).— 
Yearly Index Page 1052, Col. 4 (Volume IV). July 2, 1929, 


Patents and “Trade Marks 


Bottoms for Golf Bagss.—Where claims 3, 4 
and 5 of Patent 12293826 were limited during prosecution in the patent 
office to specify a special method of crimping the bottom of the bag to the 
body, and defendant’s apparatus did not inciude the crimping feature, held: 
dments during prosecution in Patent Office 
amount to disclaimers.—R. H. Buhrke Co. v. The Brauer Brothers Manv- 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit)——Yearly 


Infringement: Golf Bags.—Where claims 5, 7,8 and 9 of 
Patent No. 1461459, ‘covering golf bags, in view of the prior art were 
limited to the feature of providing an overhanging flange at the top of the 
bag, held: Not infringed, the patent being regarded as a patent for form, 
defendant’s device does not infringe unless it appropriates the actual form.— 
R. H. Buhrke Co. v. The Brauer Brothers Manufacturing Co, (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit) Yearly Inde 


Deceptive Similarity: 
Crystals.”—Appellant’s marks including the words “Rain Water Crys- 
tals,” together with the pictorial representation of a child sitting under an 


Infringed by appellee’s. mark including the notation “‘Rain- 
drops” and the representation of a landscape, falling rain and a water spout 
and barrel being the dominant note and being common to both marks.— 
Sierra Chemical Co. v. Berettini et al. 
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Differences Are Found, But 


StrRRA CHEMICAL COMPANY, APPELLANT, 
vy. Cony BEreTTINI, JOHN SCULLANS 
AND Louis BERETTINI, DoinG Bust- 
NESS AS RAINDROP CHEMICAL CoM- 
PANY. No. 4096, Circuit Court oF 
APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT.~ 
The appellees, in using the term 

“Raindrops” affixed to cartons contain- 

ing a water softening compound, to- 

gether with a representation of a land- 
scape, of rain falling and of a cottage 
with a water spout at a corner with 
water gushing into a barrel beneath it, 
were held +o have infringed appellant’s 
trade marks which included the words 

“Rain Water Crystals,” together with 

the pictorial representation of a house, 

a water spout from which water was 

gushimg into a barrel, and a child sitting 

under an umbrella with the rain pour- 
ing over it and down a_ spout overflow- 
ing a rail barrel. 

The 
schemes and general appearances of the 
packages sold by the parties were dif- 
ferent, and that the trade names neither 
look mor sound alike, yet the marks as 
a whole were deceptively similar, largely 
on the ground that the “falling rain 
with the spout gushing water into the 
barrel is the dominant note.” 

Avpeal from the District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois. 

Before Alschuler and Page, circuit 
judges, and Luse, district judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Luse, follows: 


Biil Was Dismissed 
For Want of Equity 


Appellant seeks reversal of a decree 
dismissing its bill for injunction against 
infringement by appellees of its trade 
marks, and for unfair competition. The 





field is open to other traders to em- 


ploy equally suggestive marks, provided they are not deceptively similar.— 


Sierra Chemical Co. v, Berettini et al. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Seventh Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1052, Col.6 (Volume IV). July 2, 1929, 





Custodian of Bankrupt’s Funds Must Show 


Authority for Suit on Promissory. Notes 


Complaint Is Held to Be Inadequate Until Amended to 
Allege Power to Bring Action. 


FRANK A, GAFFNEY, AS CUSTODIAN OF | 


THE Funps To CARRY OUT COMPOSITION 
IN BANKRUPTCY OF DAVID GILBERT, 
ALLEGED BANKRUPT, COMPLAINANT, V. 
REUBEN GORDON. DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


The custodian of funds appointed to 


carry out a composition in bankruptcy 
must allege facts showing his authority 
to sue, the District Court for the North- 
ern District of New York held in the 
opinion herein. The complainant sued the 
defendant, the court explained, on two 
promissory notes given by the bankrupt 
and endorsed by the defendant, but the 
| comp 
authority to sue and for this reason was 


laint did not set out the custodian’s 


The claims must be limited to the sin-| insufficient. 


gle new idea, if there is any, of the | 
overhanging flage at the top of the bag. 
It must be regarded as a patent for 
form, and nuless the accused device ap-| 
propriates the actual form of plaintiff! 
there is mo infringement. j 

The principle of law limiting the ex-! 
tent of such a patent is clearly stated 
in Harvey Hubbell Inc. v. American 
Brass & Copper Co., 396 Fed. 47, 50, 
where the Court said: 

“This is the real teaching of Curtis, 
J. in his classic judgment in Winans v. | 

enmead, 15 How. 338; one must look} 


|P 
| fendant. 


Tracy, Chapman & Tracy for the com- 
lainant; McGowan & Stoltz for the de- 


The full text of the decision of District 


Judge Bryant follows: 


This case is before the court upon 


motion of defendant for an order dis- 
missing complaint and directing judg- 
iment in favor of defendant upon the 
| grounds (1) that the complaint does not 
istate facts sufficient to constitute a 


himself. It should not be given the ben- 


hrough form to substance, and, if the| efit of earlier workers in the same field. 


patent is of or on substance the form} 
however varied by the alleged infringer, | 
is of no importance, but, if the patent be | 
on form only, then a_ different form) 


avoids infringement. | 


“But whether a patent is of form or | 
substance, is a question which opens in- | 
quiry into the art, and its history—to 
ascertain whether anything more than 
form was left to the inventive field.” 

There are no hard and fast rules of | 
law that should govern in this case. | 
Plaintiff’s invention must be construed | 
along with the work of other inventors, 
and then it should be given only such| 
improvement as Schank actually made | 


| 


Decisions 
of the 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


4 [Continued from Page 4.) 
is a private stockholder within the 
meaning of section 231(6) of the 


revenue act of 1921. George O. 
May, 1 B. T. A. 1220. 

Marian Otis Chandler, Docket No. 
16259. 


An officer and large stockholder 
in a corporation held its promissory 
notes, on which the interest was not 
paid. The company did not have 
surplus cash sufficient to pay the in- 
terest. It might have sgld capital as- 
sets to raise the interest money, but 
did not do so. Held, there was no 
construction receipt of interest by 
the noteholder. Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. v. Herold, 198 Fed, 199. 

San Joaquin Fruit & Investment Com- 
pany, Docket Nos. 6988, 6989, 20801. 
Held, that there is no deficiency 

for the years prior to the year in 
which the petitionr was incorporated, 
where it does not appear that the 
Commissioner is trying to establsh 
the petitioner’s liability as a trans- 
feree. Proceeding dismissed, where 
one other than the taxpayer to whom 
a deficiency notice was sent brings a 
proceeding before the Board, Bisse 
Ferry Co., 8 B, T. A. 1104, 
M. Goldstein & Co., Docket No, 7762. 
Special assessment for the year 
1919 denied on failure of petitioner 
to show the existence of abnormali- 
ties affecting its capital or income. } 
An amount representing a portion 
of petitioner's income and _ profits 
tax for 1919 paid by the petitidner 
in 1920 and by agreement charged to 
certain of its employes as a part of 
their compensation for 1919, held to 

















| 


Judged by this rule Schank made but 
slight improvement and plaintiff is en- 
titled to but little protection. 

Plaintiff attaches much importance to 
the commercial success of its bags. This 
element should be considered, but in this 


case the metal bottom idea was not new. | 


It was old. 


The public, however, did not quickly | 


accept it. Its advantages had to be dem- 
onstrated. The public had to be educated 
to its benefits, 2nd pulled away from the 
traditional Scotch custom of leather 
bags. 


The ability to sell must not be mis-| 


taken for inventive genius, The one is 
quite distinct from the other. The power 
to exploit and commercially handle a 
patent does not always accompany in- 


ventive ability. 


In view of the limitations which must 
be placed upon plaintiff’s patent, we do 
not think that defendant’s bag consti- 


tutes an infringement. , 


The decree of the court below will be | 
| affirmed. 


June 12, 1929. 


constitute taxable income to the peti- 
tioner in the year 1919. 

Georgia-Florida Land Company, Docket 
No, 31095. 

The mortgage notes here in ques- 
tion had a fair market value of 
$70,000, 

This sale is to be treated as a 
deferred payment sale not on the in- 
stallment plan, and the tax for 1924 
and 1925 computed accordingly. Gil- 
bert W. Lee, 6 B. T. A, 135. 

William J. Hynes, Docket No. 21382. 

Where more than six years elapsed 
from the date of an assessment 
against a taxpayer to the enactment 
of the revenue act of 1926, an as- 
sessment against the transferee of 
the assets under section 280 of that 
act is barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. United States v. Updike, 25 
Fed. (2nd) 764. 


Rochester Theatre Trust Estate, Docket 


Nos 21841, 38910. 

The petitioner was created by an 
agreement and declaration of trust 
for the purpose of actively engag- 
ing in the theater business and its 
ultimate control was vested in its 
benficiaries, Held, that the petitioner 
is subject to income taxation as a 
corporation under the revenue act 
of 1924, Durfee Mineral Co, 7B. T. 
A, 231. 


No. 25377. 

The value of patent rights paid 
into the petitioner corporation for 
shares of stock in 1920 determined 
for depreciation purposes, 


cause of action, and (2) that it appears 
upon the fact of the complaint that the 
plaintiff has mot legal capacity to sue. 


Diverse Citizenship 
Is Claimed in Brief 


In the memorandum or brief sub- 
mitted by plaintiff there is a request 
that complainant be allowed to amend 
his complaint by adding at the end of 
the first paragraph thereof the follow- 
ing allegaticn: “that complainant is a 
resident and citizen of the city of Phila- 
delphia in the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania and that the defendant is a 
citizen and resident of the City of Syra- 
cuse in the Northern District of New 
York.” While this request contained in 
a brief submitted cannot be construed, 
in any sense of the word, as a motion 
for leave to amend yet inasmuch as it 
is a request which if properly made 
would probably be allowed, provided the 
| proposed allegzations are necessary, and 
inasmuch as “the defendant has not at- 
tacked the complaint upon that ground, 


the proposed allegations added. 

The comy;aint contains two causes of 
action and in substance states that Da- 
vid Gilbert, prior to December 18, 1925, 
was petitioned into bankruptcy in the 
Eastern District of. Pennsylvania and 
that on December 23, 1925, he offered, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
bankruptcy act, a composition of 40 per 
cent to his creditors, a part of which 
j was to be paid in cash and the balance 
by three equal promissory notes secured 
to the satisfaction of his creditors pay- 
able in fowr, eight and twelve months; 
that on or about December 18, 1925, 
said offer of composition Was duly con- 
firmed by an order of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania; that the complainant 
was named as custodian “of the funds 
necessary to carry out the composition; 
that part of th> funds were paid in cash 
and the balance of their promissory 
notes drawn by the bankrupt, to the 
order of complainant as trustee as per 
the followings order of John H. Briden- 


the complaint has been comsidered with]. 


bill was dismissed below for want of 
equity. 

The sole question here is whether ap— 
pellees have infringed appellant’s trade 
marks applied to carton containers of a 
compound used for softening water. 


On May 21, 1914, appellant applied 
for, aand on September 26, 1916, obtained 
registry of the mark “Rain ‘Water 
Crystals,” and on March 17, 1919, it 
applied for, and on August 26, 1919, ob- 
tained registry of mark No, 126482, de— 
picting a water barrel, a water spout 
with water gushing from it into the 
barrel, with outlines of the siding of a 
building suggesting the location of the 
barrel as ait a corner thereof. On the 
same date, to-wit, March 17, 1919, ap- 
pellant applied for registry of its third 
mark, No. 127506 (which it did not ob- 
tain until November 11, 1919), consist- 
ing of a picture “illustrating a child sit- 
ting _under an umbrella with the rain 
pouring over it and down a spout over- 
flowing a barrél.” 

Appellant has expended in the neigh- 
borhood of $500,000 in advertising its 
product. 

In 1927 appellees began to market a 
water softening compound in Streator, 
Ill., where their business is located, and 
in mearby communities, which product 
they called “Raindrops.” The face of 
appellees’ cartons containing their prod- 
uct carries an illustration of a rural 
landscape and rain falling, and in the 
right foreground appears a section of a 
cottage with a water spout at its cor- 
ner gushing water into a barrel be- 
neath it. 


Description Given 
Of Appellant’s Container 


the umbrella, sitting 
upper center in red, 


spout into it. 


covered by the. picture 


miscellaneous printing 





bough, refcree in bankruptcy in the 
Eastern District of Pennsylwania, “Now, 
January 31, 1925, it is ordered, that the 
above named alleged bankrupt deposit 
with Frank A, Gaffney, custodian, No. 
1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
the consideration to carry owt the terms 
of the composition offered by said bank- 
rupt to his ereditors as per schedule of 





Modetn Inventions Corporation, Docket |complaint disavows ownership. 


distribution attached hereto. John Bri- 
denbough, special referee;” that in pur- 
suance of said compositiom agreement 
and order of the referee the bankrupt, 
Gilbert, made his three promissory notes 
payable to the order of complainant; 
that before delivery and for the pur- 
pose of giving credit to said notes the 
defendant duly endorsed Same and there- 
after and before maturity said notes, 
containing the endorsements, were deliv- 
ered by the bankrupt to the complainant 
for value amd complainant thereupon be- 
came and still is the owmex and holder, 
as custodian, of said notes: 


Judgment Sought 


On Two Notes 

The eomplaint then alleges payment 
of the first note, presentation, demand, 
refusal amd protest of the other two and 
demands judgment for ammount of the 
two notes; interest and protest fees. 

The defendant, by argurment of coun- 
sel and by briefs, points -our several al- 
leged defects to support his two conten- 
tions. Plaintiff in answering these ar- 
guments presents facts which might be 
pertinent to the issues upon the trial but 
which cannot be considered here. This 
motion must be decided upon the allega- 
tions of ‘the complaint alone, 

Plaintiff sues in a representative ca- 
pacity. He makes no claim to owner- 
ship of the notes. 


as he does in a representative capacity 
it is necessary that he allege facts show- 


ing his authority to so sue. He sues as 
“custodian”’ upon notes made to him as 
From the facts alleged in 


“trustee.”? 


In fact the bill of 
Suing 


hard water.” 


From the foregoing: it is apparent that 
appellant's trade marks are not of that | 
class known as arbitrary and wholly | 
fanciful. They are rather of the kind 
While not sug- 
gestive of the ingredients of its product, 
they are suggestive of its characteristics 
While all soft water is 
not rain water, all rain water is soft, 
amd we think of rain water and soft 
water as quite the same thing, and we 
his modern day 


known as suggestive. 


or properties. 


venture that even in t 





the complaint he has no legal status as| 
a custodian or trustees appointed by the| 
If he was I should question se-| 
riously his right to sue without author-| 


court. 


ity first being attained. 


Counsel for plaintiff in his brief dis- 
claims any authority to sue by reason 
He states 
“that the plaintiff who is called a cus- 
tedian is a trustee who represents by 
agreement made between che creditors 
What creditors and 

The complaimt is 
The bill does not allege 
facts sufficient to show his authority to 
Ordinarily the owner of property 
‘maust sue and this rule should prevail 
unless appropriate allegations otherwise 


of any court appointment. 


and the bankrupt.” 
by what agreement ? 
Silent on this. 


Sue. 


show authority. 


Having reached the conclusion that the 
bill of complaint does not contain alle- 
@ations showing legal capacity on part 
the court does not 
Geem it necessary or expedient upore this 
motion to pass upon the objections raised 
to the legality and enforceability of the 


of plaintiff to sue, 


notes, 1 
Motion to dismiss 


order may be submitted on notice. 
May 23, 1929. \ 


court declared that the color | 


Appellant has marketed its product 
In One and two-pound paper containers, 
red, black and white in color, carrying 
on their face the name “Rain Water 
Crystals” in large type near the top, 
with the illustration of the child under 
in the rain near 
the overflowing barrel, described abowe, 
and on the back of the cartons, in the 
an illustration of 
the barrel at the corner of the building 
with the water gushing from the down 


Appellees’ containers were one-half, and | 
one and one-half pound in size, blue and | 
white in color, the face being mainly 
of the rural 
scene, the rain, and the section of the 
cottage with its down spout and barrel, 
as above described, with the word “Rain- 
drops” printed in large letters across | 
the sky line of the picture. The car- 
toms of each party indicate the name and | 
location of the manufacturer, and bear 
recommending 
uses for the contents, and directions for | 
such use; and, ‘in addition, appellant’s 
bear the assertion, “Softens the hardest 
water,” while appellees’ bear, “Softens | 


is granted with 
right to plaintiff to amend within 20 
Gays if he can amend by allegations suf- 
ficient to show legal capacity to sue, An 


Dominant Note of Two Pic 


tures Is Declared to Be Ideratical. 





the old-fashioned rain water barrel un- 
der the down spout is closely associated 
by most, if not all, persons with soft 
water. No serious attack is made upon 
the validity of appellant’s trade marks, 


Marks Classi fied 
As Being Suggestive 


They fall quite clearly in that line of 
suggestive marks dealt with by this 
court in Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. v. 
Ward, 152 Fed. 690 (70. C. A.), and 
particularly the mark consisting of a 
drawing “of a human face observing 
itself reflected im a pan,” as applied to 
a cake of ‘scouring material called 
Sapolio, In that case the validity of the 








a> 


Y 


mark, as suggestive of the claimed char- ~ 


acteristic of Sapolio that it would make 
things bright enough to be used as 
mirrors, was upheld. 

A trade mark may then be suggestive 
of a characteristic of the product and 
yet be valid, but in such case the field 
is open to other traders to employ 
equally suggestive marks, provided only 
they be not deceptively similar. Oster- 
moor & Co. v. Rose Spring & Mattress 
Co., 5 F. (2d) 268 (D.C. A.) ; Citrus 
Soap Co. v. Royal Lemon Products Co., 
2 F, (2d) 972 (8 C. C.A.)3 General 
Baking Co. v. Ward Baking Co., 4 F, 
(2d) 304, 

It is not claimed that appellees in- 
fringed appellant’s package. The color 
schemes and general appearance of the 
packages differ materially. The conten- 
tion is that appellees’ mark is deceptively 
similar to the registered marks of ap- 
pellant. The Sapolio case (supra) jis au- 
thority in this court to sustain the 
| proposition that mere differences in the 
package or dress will not prevent in- 
fringement of a registered mark, if it 
is in fact colorably imitated. 

The same case is authority for the 
proposition that while appellant may not 
exclusively appropriate to itself the idea 
that its product will make hard water 


{ 


prevent suggestion of that characteris- 
tic of its product by the name “Rain 
Water Crystals,” or by the drawing of a 
child sitting im the rain under an um- 
brella of a barrel standing underneath 
a gushing down spout attached to the 
corner of a building. However, the field 
is open to appellees to use equally sug- 
gestive marks so long as they are not 
deceptively sirmilar, and that presents the 
narrow question here involved. 


Differences Are Noted 
Between Taco Marks 


That “Raindrops” neither looks like, 
nor sounds like, “Rain Water Crystals,” 
seems clear. The former name is a 
single word, while the latter consists of 
three. The only thing common to both is 
the word “Rain,” and that may not be 
exclusively appropriated by either party. 
The most important distinction between 
appellees’ mark and appellant’s mark No. 
127506 is the dropping out by B lees 

| of the child sitting under the peer 
and inserteing in its stead the landscape. 

Appellees’ rain bafrel and * gushing 
spout are prominent features of their 
mark, but share their prominence with 
the landscape and the falling rain. Ap. 
pellant’s overflowing water barrel and 

spout similarly share their prominence 
with the child under the © umbrella, 
Nevertheless it is our impression that 
in both, the falling rain with the down 
spout gushing water into the barrel is 
the dominant note. 

More clearly is it apparent that ‘ap- 
pellees’ mark includes, as its dominant 
feature, the -whole of trade mark No, 
| 126482 of appellant. It is true that ap- 
j;pelleess have added to appellant’s bare 
representation of the rain barrel located 
beneath the gushing water spout at the 
corner of a building, considerably more 
detail, disclosing sufficient of the build- 
ing to indicate that it is a cottage, to- 
jgether with the rural landscape, with 
|representation of falling raim; neverthe- 
|lessthese are differences serving to pre- 
jvent appellees’ mark from being an 
exact copy of appellant’s, but which will 
not prevent infringement. 


Ocular Examination 


Viewed as Decisive 


_The ultimate question of deceptive 
similarity is of necessity one of impres- 
sion from ocular examination of the 
pictorial marks while bearing in mind, as) 
was said in Gehl v. The Hebe Company, 
| 276 Fed. 271 (7 0.C.A.), “‘that the in- 
terest of the average consumer in either 
of the brands is probably not such that 
he would charge his mind. with 
the precise form and sound of the word,” 
om as ~~ in Tartar Warren Corpo- 
ration v. Universal Cosmetic 4 ‘ 
|(2d) 174: wae He 

“But it is sufficient (to constitute in- 
fringement } if one adopts a trade name 
or a trade mark so like another in 
|form, spelling, or sound that one, with 
anot very definite or clear recollection 
jas to the real trade mark, is likely to 
|become confused or misled.” 

It is true that appellant has used its 
trade mark No, 126482 upon the back 
of its packages, but we see no reason 
why appellees should be permitted to re- 
strict appellant to that location for this 
trade mark ; nor dogs the argument, that 
because appellant has placed this trade 
mark upon the back of its packages it 
is no infringement for appellees to place 
a deceptively similar one on the front 
of their cartons, make strong appeal, 
Ou ernctination is ee appellees’ mark 
infringes both trade marks , 
and 127506. on ee 

On the trial below the undisputed evi- 
dence showed that the defendant Louis 
Berettini had no interest in the business 
of the two other appellees, but was a 
mere employe, and as to him the decree 
is affirmed ; but as to the two other ap- 
pellees the decree is reversed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings 
in accordance with this opinion, appel- 
lant to recover its costs in this court. 

June 20, 1929, 
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soft like rain water, there is nothing to} 
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AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHED WuiTrHOUT COMMENT 


Are Presentep Herern, Berna 
By Tue Unitep States Daity 


Wabash Pro poses Plan forGrouping | 


Eastern Carriers Into Six Systems 


Control of Nine Railroads and Consolidation of Proceed- 


ings With Other 


Petitions Asked. .: | 


[Continued from Page 6.] | 


system unduly large, but it ought to make 
a good system, 

Prof. Ripley: Wouldn’t it seem to force 
novel relationships as to interchange, to 
attempt to put so many properties to- 
gether into four systems? 

Mr. Willard: As I say, Professor, I have 
not consideved the matter carefully, but my 
whole impression, would be in favor of 
the plan in the tentative report—five 
rather than four. * 

That President Willard, as the result 
of protracted negotiations with repre- 

4 sentatives of certain competing systems 
in trunk line territory, each seeking to 
utilize the consolidation provisions of the 
transportation act for the enlargement 
of its own already powerful system, aft- 
erward receded from and ignored the 
logic of his previous impartial testimony, 
does not detract from the force of the 
testimony, but clearly demonstrates the 
futility of an attempt to settle the great 
consolidation problem by mutual conces- 
sion and compromise in _ conferences 
where selfish interest, if not the only 
factor, is in the nature of things the 
factor of dominating importance. 


Acquisition of Mileage 
Is Consolidation Aim 


There is no sound reason for departing 
from Prof. Ripley’s conclusion that not 
less than five systems should be created. 
During the eight years which have 
elapsed since the tentative plan was for- 
mulated there has been but little criti- 
cism of this conclusion not readily trace- 
able to the ambition of one or more of 
the four remaining systems whose object 
is to strengthen their own power and 
their own property by the acquisition of 
strategic mileage indispensable to the 

¢ establishment and maintenance of one 
or more additional systems. 


Every effort toward voluntary con- 
solidation and particularly the ambitious 
efforts. of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company, and the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany to establish new systems, seem di- 
rected to the acquisition of new mileage 
and the increase of individual prestige, 
regardless of the effect which such ac- 
quisition will have upon transportation 
as a whole, To secure these results the 
powers of the Commission under para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act are urgently invoked. 

The Wabash system, extending from 
the Missouri River to Buffalo, reaching 
the principal cities of the Middle West, 
affording unequalled quality of service to 
its patrons, and with well - established 
channels of trade and commerce in which 
its lines constitute the important link 
connecting the Atlantic seaboard with 
the West, should not be removed from 
the competitive field through the absorp- 
tion of all or any part of its lines by 


SS SSS sss sheesh iss es 


any other major system. It should be| 
regarded as axiomatic that no railroad | 
system so strategically located as to con- | 
stitute in itself a strong competitive fac- | 
tor between the Missouri River and the 
Mississippi River, between St. Louis and 
Detroit, between the Mississippi River 
and Buffalo, and between Michigan and 


the great industrial centers of the Mid-| 


dle West, should be dismembered or ab- 
sorbed in such a manner as to destroy 
its potency as a competitor of the larger 
systems, The proposal to absorb a part 
of“the present Wabash system in the pro- 
posed Baltimore & Ohio system would 
cut off all the lines of the Wabash west 
of the Mississippi River; would make the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lines of the Wabash merely gathering | 


lines for the Baltimore & Ohio, divert- 


ing this traffic from its accustomed chan- | 


nels through which it is now flowing 
freely and expeditiously because of the 


superior quality of the Wabash service. | 


This proposed dismemberment of the 
Wabash and the proposed diversion of 
traffic and interruption of accustomed 
channels of trade and commerce would 


be. flagrantly at variance with the intent | 


of Congress, as clearly expressed in the 
transportation act. The relatively small 


interchange between the Wabash and the | 
is evidence of the) 


Baltimore & Ohio 
strong competition between these two 


systems at common points, and of the/| 
substantial change in the natural flow| 
of traffic which would inevitably follow | 
if the Wabash were absorbed by the | 


Baltimore & Ohio. 
Financial Strength Aids 


Consolidation in East 


_ The financial strength of the railroads 
in the eastern group facilitates the con- 
solidation program because it provides 


the Commission with a wide choice of | 


alternatives without the least adverse 
effect on competition and with the least 
re of the natural flow of traf- 

Cc. 
in the eastern group shows that of the 


49 railroads in that group, 36 earned a! 


net railway operating income of more 
than 4 per cent during the year 1928. 


In. fact, more than half of the Class I| 
railroads in the eastern group earned 
1 


more than 5 per cent in 1928. 


Of all the Class I railroads in the | 
eastern rate group which are not con-| 
trolled by other railroads, there are only | 
9 which earned less than 4 per cent in| 


the year 1928, viz.: 
Erie 
Chicago & Alton ............... 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Western Maryland : 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 8. 





Shipping as Promoter 


Of Trade Discussed 


American Marine Declared 
To Be Responsible for 
Building Up Exports. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
controlled shipping to assure us against 
combinations in rates which would preju- 
dice our goods in competitive markets. 
Nor have our merchants been without 
experience of finding that the transport 
of our goods in foreign bottoms has been 
taken advantage of by our competitors 
to learn details of our trade connections. 

“Combinations in contro] of sea rates 
are the commonest thing in the world 
shipping fabric, 

“It is just as important to the farmer 
to be guaranteed reasonable rates of 
sea transport as of land freight. The 
real security is an American-owned mer- 
chant marine.” 

This statement by the then Secretary 
of Commerce indicates clearly the pur- 
pose and scope of our merchant marine 
legislation. Its aim is to protect and de- 
velop the foreign commerce of this 
country. ; 

Government Aid Limited. 

» Ships are merely tools for the proper 
carrying out of that purpose. There- 
fore, Government aid is strictly limited 
to vessels handling the commerce of this 
country. 


_ They cannot, excevt to a negligible and 
incidental extent, engage in trade be 
tweén two foreign countries. Their 
business is handling cargoes that are 
going out of, or coming into, the United 
s es. 


Nor does: this legislation ene 


any monopoly of our foreign-carrying 
trade, On the contrary it aims to keep | 
in it only a “sound proportion of Ameri- 
can-controlled shipping,” to quote again 
the President’s explicit language—mean- 
ing a merchant fleet under our flag large 
enough to insure our productions trans- 
portation to foriegn markets at no 
reater cost than than imposed on simi- 
ar goods competing with ours in those 
same foreign markets, with like treat- 
ment for veturn cargoes—a right not 
always enjoyed by our people before 
@ United States ships became available. 
That our shipping policy is liberal in 
reality and not merely in diplomatic 
language, is shown by the fact that no 
‘# other nation furnishes to the ships of its 
maritime competitors ocean business 
equalling that which the United States 
furnishes to foreign-flag ships. Last 
year 5,100 vessela of 23,000,000 gross 
tons, representing 28 different countries, 
found empioyment handling the com- 
merce of this country. 
| 


Exports in Foreign Bottoms. 


We paid $750,000,000 for ocean trans- 
portation—$2,000,000 per day for every 
day in the year; and of that sum the for- 
eigner took $1,333,000 every 24 hours, 
not stopping on Sundays or holidays. 

Furthermore, of the vast ocean busi- 
ness which we furnished foreign vessels 
last year, one-half was taken by ships of 
nations which neither produced nor pur- 
chased the cargoes carried—a condition 
which calls for serious consideration for, 
to use the beautifully graphic language 
of the late President Wilson: 

“Ships are the only shuttles that can 
weave the delicate fabric of sympathy, 
comprehension, confidence and 
dependence between nations.” 

Necessarily the ships referred to by 
Mr. Wilson are ships of the nations be- 
tween which they ply; not ships in in- 
digsct trade, i.e, ships of countries 
' 


mutual 


which neither produce nor purchase the 
cargoes carried. 

In the dirett trade, money paid for 
ocean transportation goes to citizens of 
one of the countries between which the 
cargo is being transported; thus leav- 
ing that much additional active capital 
available to develop further business 
between the two countries interested. 


Tax on Indirect Trade. 


No one dealing with this problem has 
suggested that ships not belonging to 
either interested country should be ex- 
cluded altogether from such trade; but 
it is said that such “outside” vessels 
should pay something for the privilege 
of taking away employment from ships 
of those nations which create the trans- 
portation business involved; pay per- 
haps through a small extra duty col- 
lected on goods brought by them into 
either of the -countries whose direct 
trade they thus invade. 

For it must be remembered that the 
more numerous the points of direct con- 
tact between the people of two civilized 
nations, the better the prospects of in- 
creased friendliness, as well as of in- 
creased commerce, between such nations. 

That competitors appreciate the tre- 
mendous value of our ocean business 
is shown by the fact that during the 
past seven years, while squads of vocal- 
ists, for reasons easily suspected, have 
been shouting of the ruinously overton- 
naged condition of the world, a condition 
which they say the United States should 
remedy by scrapping its great fleets, 
practical shipping men in foreign mari- 
time countries have built 1,600 ocean- 


going vessels, of 10,000,000 gross tons | 


and they now have some 2,000,000 tons 
more under construction—a total of new 
tonnage built since the Armistice and 
since the construction of our Govern- 
ment fleet, double the tonnage of all 


American ships of every age and de-| 


scription now on the sea’s international 


highways—a strange method of curing 


an overtonnaged condition. 

And still we hear criticism 
Government, because it now has made} 
possible the building in this country of 
30 ships for the benefit of our foreign 
commerce! 

Tae cost of such aid to American ship- 
ping as our legislation contemplates 
amounts to about one-fourth of 1 per 
cent of that $8,000,000,000 worth of 
ocean-borne cargoes which the United 
States sends to and takes from foreign 
countries—an infinitesimal sum when 
compared with the enormous volume of 
property handled; but the results, from 
a national standpoint, which that one- 
fourth of 1 per cent can achieve when 
applied toward the needs of our ship- 
ping, have a value not to be measured. 

Is not this shipping legislation then 
good business as well as good states- 
manship? 


Motorcycle Production 
Of World Showed Gain 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
this number is less than half of that for 


A stury of all the Class I railroads | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities. or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Dron people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to, understand and rse the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a surv-y will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


~ Precautions to: Prevent Spread of Diseases 


Over Nation Are Required Under Federal Law 


Topic 43—Public Health 


Twenty-ninth Article—Control of Interstate Spread of Diseasc, © 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with. Public Health. 


By Dr. W. F. Draper, 


Assistant Surgeon General, Public Health Service. 


HE average citizen seldom has occasion to in- 
quire into the measures which are taken to pro- 
tect him from communicable diseases while he 
is traveling on a train or vessel from one part 

of the country to another. He embarks upon his jour- 
ney with perfect confidence that the water and food 
which will be provided him will be ag, safe and whole- 
some as that which is served on his own table, and that 
his environment will be characterized by the same at- 
tention to sanitation and other health requirements 
that he enjoys under the administration of his own well- 
organized and efficient local health department. 


Yet, this is not accomplished without care and ef- 
fort; and the railroad and steamship companies would 
be unable to afford the health protection which they 
desire that their patrons should have unless they were 
given the backing and assistance of public health au- 
thority which, in the case of interstate carriers, is 
provided by the Federal Government itself through the 
United States Public Health Service. 

_* * & 


THE regulations undét Which this “Service acts are the 
interstate quarantine regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with Fed- 
eral law. They stipulate under what conditions per- 
sons suffering from communicable diseases may be 
transported by common carriers, and they provide for 
their care en route and after arrival at theimdestina- 
tion in such a way as to prevent them from being a 
source of danger to other persons. A Government 
permit is issued for each individual case after consent 
has been obtained both from the State health officer 
from: whose jurisdiction the case is being removed, 
and from the one into whose jurisdiction it is going. 
While the precautions to be observed en route differ 
somewhat depending upon the disease, they consist in 
general of the provision of en isolated compartment 
and a trained attendant who remains in isolation with 
the patient. Eating utensils are furnished for the 
exclusive use of the patient and his attendant. All 
necessary disinfection is. carried out. Upon completion 
of the journey and the removal of the patient, the 
spacé and its furnishings are disinfected according to 
prescribed methods. 

The drinking water which is furnished on common 
carriers must comply with a standard formulated by 
the Treasury Department, and can be derived only 
from sources which have been inspected and certified 


' by Government officials as. being free from pollution 


and from danger of pollution. This standard is high, 
and there are many cities and smaller communities 
whose inhabitants are. drinking water of a sanitary 
quality far below that which common carriers are 
permitted to serve. . 
»-_ * 
N THE case of vessels engaged in interstate traffic, 
the drinking water piping systems are carefully 
traced out and inspected at certain intervals by sani- 
tary engineers of the Public Health Service in order to 
insure against cross connections between the drinking- 
water systems and the fire or wash water systems 
which frequently carry grossly polluted harbor water. 


‘Most vessels of the better class are now construct- 


ing entirely separate systems for drinking water and 
for water used for other purposes, and are also equipped 
with the finest sterilizing apparatus in order to render 
water safe if, in case of an emergency, it should be 
necessary to draw it from:a doubtful source. 

_ The ice which is’ used for cooling water in the drink- 
ing water tanks is now separated from the drinking 
water. This is a@ necessary safeguard, because the ice, 
while beiag carried to the cooler and placed in it, is 
subject to contact with hands not altogether clean, 
and has been known to slip from the grasp and fall 
into unclean places, whence it has been recovered and 
placed in the tank without removal of the dirt. 

Grade A pasteurized or boiled milk is a recent re- 
quirement for use on common carriers, and, in addi- 
tion, certified milk as defined ‘in the standards adopted 
by the American Association of Medical Milk Com- 
missions may be served if the carrier elects. 

* > * 


"THE coach yards in which the cars are cleaned and 

replenished are under strict sanitary supervision 
by employes of the railroads assigned to that duty. 
In addition, the yards are inspected at intervals by 


Public Health Service officers, who cooperate with the 
railroad officials in devising and maintaining sanitary 
measures. 

While this work is carried on behind the scenes, 
so to speak, it is essential for purposes of health. 
Cars which are watered, replenished with food sup- 
plies, and renovated amid insanitary surroundings 
might readily be the means of conveying disease to 
their passengers. ; 

Not all of the work carried on for the purpose 
of preventing the interstate spread of disease is con- 
fined to activities related to railroad trains and vessels. 
The regulations provide, for example, that various 
foodstuffs which are especially subject to contamina- 
tion shall not be transported from one State to an- 
other unless produced and handled in such a manner 
as not to render them liable to become agents for the 
interstate spread of disease. 

* * * 


NE of the. matters of this character to which con- 

siderable attention has been devoted during the 
past few years is that of shellfish sanitation. The 
Public Health Service considers that the States which 
produce shellfish are primarily responsible for seeing 
that they are grown in suitable waters and handled 
in a sanitary manner. 

An agreement has therefore been made with the 
States whereby each State will limit the taking of 
shellfish to. areas which are known to be safe, as 
judged by accepted standards, and will issue State 
certificates to dealers who derive their product from 
approved sources and handle them in accordance with 
approved methods. The Public Health Service officials 
aid the States in determining safe growing areas, 


- devising standards for safe handling, and acquiring 


adequate facilities for the sanitary control of shell- 
fish; and they then endorse the certifications made by 
the States which are sufficiently well equipped and 
efficient to merit such endorsement. 

Lists of shellfish dealers who are endorsed both by 
the States and the Public Health Service are issued 
at frequent intervals during the shellfish season and 
distributed to public health officials throughout the 
country, in order that they may know from what 
sources to permit their local dealers to purchase 
shellfish. 

In case a State should issue certificates under con- 
ditions which make endorsement by the Public Health 
Service impossible, the health authorities of the con- 
suming States would be informed as to the reasons 
why the endorsement of the Public Health Service was 
withheld, and if, in the light of that knowledge, they 
still desired to purchase shellfish from that State, they 
might do so. Such eventualities, however, have never 
arisen, 

* + * 

A$ THE attractions of the great National parks be- 

come better known, the number of visitors—auto- 
mobile tourists and railway travelers—is rapidly in- 
creasing, and attendant problems of sanitation present 
themselves for solution. The Public Health Service, at 
the request of the Secretary of the Interior, has un- 
dertaken the sanitation of these reservations, which 
has a very important bearing on the prevention of the 
interstate spread of disease. 

It can readily be seen that the hundreds of thousands 
of tourists who visit the parks each year would, if 
they were to contract disease through the insanitary 
conditions, carry the infections to every State in the 
Union. The work consists in providing proper water 
supply and sewage disposal systems, devising and es- 
tablishing equipment for the incineration of garbage 
and the destruction of other wastes, measures for the 
protection of food supplies, mosquito-control activities, 
and the like. 

-Because of unusual sanitary problems resulting from 
location and topography, unique and original engineer- 
ing designs are not infrequently employed. At Grand 
Canyon National Park, for example, water for all pur- 
poses must be hauled in railroad tank cars for many 
miles. This water is used for domestic purposes and 
discharged into the sewers in the usual manner. Almost 
99 per cent of this sewage is then reclaimed by various 
ingenious methods of treatment and filtration and is 
used over again for supplying water to boilers at the 
power plant at Grand Canyon and to the boilers of the 
passenger and freight locomotives which run between 
Williams and the Canyon. The reclaimed water has 
practically the same degree of bacteriological purity 
as that vequired for drinking water. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 3, Dr. L. L. Lumsden, Senior 
Surgeon, Public Health Service, will discuss 
rural sanitation activities of the Public Health 
Service. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Army Orders 


Each of the following officers of the 
Med. Corps, is appointed member of board 
to meet at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., for 
the purpose of examining candidates for 
commissions in the Med. Dept.; Col, EI- 
mer A. Dean; Majs. Thomas J. Leary, 
.George W. Cook. 

Cal, John 8. Fair, Cav., from Wash., ‘D. 
C., to Camp Marfa, Texas, 

Lieut. Col. Walter J. Scott, General Staff 
Corps, from Governors Island, N. Y., to 
Houston, Texas, 

Maj. James Francis Coupal, Med. Corps, 
resignation of commission accepted, rs 

Second Lieut. James Cornelius Hair, 
Chem, War. Ser. Res., orders of’ May 24 
revoked. : 

Capt. Harrison Oaks Parker, Ord. Dept. 
Res., orders of June 1 amended. 

Capt. Homer Augustus Plunkard, Ord. 
Dept. Res., orders of June 8 revoked. 

Master Sergt. Wilton A. "Ward, Ord 
Dept., will be placed upon the retired list 
at Fort Adams, R. I. . 

Master Sergt. Joseph Pfeiffer, Inf., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Van- 





1926 and slightly more than 13 per. cent 
less than the 1927 total. Germany took 


from Sweden second place in importance 
as a United States customer. Canada 
took third place and Japan fourth, 
Sweden came fifth, with a decrease over 
1927 of about 27 per cent. 

Other markets in which decreases oc- 
curred are Czechoslovakia, British South 
Africa, Denmark, Austria A_ very! 
slight increase occurred in Italy, Brazil | 
is the only country, besides Germany 
which increased its taking of United) 
States machines to any great extent, | 
where they were nearly doubled. The} 
total number of exports to all countries 
decreased nearly 3 per cent. 


couver Barracks, Wash. 

Maj. Matthew Dalton Philipps, jr., Ord. 
Dept. Res., to duty at Wright Feld, Day- 
ton, Ohio, 

First Lieut, Lawrence V. Castner, Inf., 
from El Paso, Texas, to Fort Lewis, Wash, 

Technical Sergt, John McCauley, Coast 
Art., will be placed upon the retired list 
at Fort Banks, Mass. 

First Lieut, William G. Behrens, Q. M. 
Cc. Res., to duty at San Antonio, Texas. 

First Lieut. Don N. Biddinger, Philip- 
pine Scouts, retired for physical disability. 

Maj. John O. Lackey, Philippine Scouts, 
retired upon his own application. 

Capt. Francis H. Waters, Cav., from 
New York, N. Y., to Fort Bliss, Texas, 

Second Lieut. Arthur E. Watson, jr., 
Coast Art., from Panama Canal Dept., to 
Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. . 

Maj. Samuel A, White, Mes, Corps, de- 





tailed as member of the medical promotion 
examining board appointed to meet at Fort 
Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Harry C. Snyder, Q. M. C., from 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Camp Devens, Mass, 

Warrant Officer Jeff D. Howell, Inf., 
from Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., to 
Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

First Lieut. Guy L. McNeil, Air @orps, 
from Chanute Field, Ill, to Birmingham, 
Ala. 

First Lieut. Lloyd Barnett, Air Corps, 
from Birmingham, Ala., to Marshall Field, | 
Fort Riley, Kansas, 

Capt. Will C. Griffin, Veterinary Corps, | 
from Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to Fort 
Brown, Texas. ° 

Capt. Frederick F, Frech, E. C., Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., for observation and 
treatment. 

Capt. Warren C. Hurst, Q. M. C., from | 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Lieut Frank E. Powell, Q. M. C., 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Fort Hoyle, Md. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph A. Atkins, General 
Staff, par. 29, S. O. 42 amended. 

Second Lieut. Rogers A. Gardner, Air 
Corps, from Crissy Field, Calif, to Lang- 
ley Field, Va. ffi fmf 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. James F. Hayes (M. C.), det. Trng. 
Sta., Newport, R. I., about July 1; to Nav. 
Hosp., Boston, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph B, Gordon (M. C.), 
det. from all duty about July 1; to resigna- 
tion accepted to take effect Aug. 15. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Emmett D. Hightower (M. 
C.), det. Nav, Trng. Sta., Hampton Rds., 
Va., about Aug. 14; to Nav. Sta., St. 
Thomas, V, I. 

Lieut. Benjamin Berkowitz (S. C.), det. 
U, S. S. Asheville about July 15; to Navy | 
Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 

Lieut. Clement F. Cotton (C. C.), det. 
Nav. Air Sta. Lakehurst, N. J.; to duty 
sarelving flying Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst, 
Ch. Bosn, Ernest R. Melvourne, desp. | 





. 


ors. May 15 revoked. To continue duty 
Navy Yard, Phila., Pa. 

Mach. Carl E. Richards, det. U. S, S. 
Pelican; to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Ch. Pak Clk. William Craig, det, U. S. 
8. Arizona about July 1; to U. $. S. An- 
tares. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Robert Stickel, det. U. S. 
S. Antares about July 1; to U. S. S, Ari- 
zona. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-27512. Contracts—Payment—Discount 
—-Refund. There is no legal authority 
to refund to the contractor the discount 
deducted by an administrative office from 
the contract price for supplies purchased, 
when it is established that such discount 
is in accord with the contract terms pro- 
viding for a stipulated rate of discount 
for prompt payment within specified time 
after vendee’s receipt of a correct bill, 
or invoice, for such supplies, properly 
certified by the contractor, it appearing 
that the payment to contractor was made 
within such specified period. 

A-27750. Transportation—H ousehold 
goods and two horses and enlisted man 
as attendant, from Fort Riley, Kans., to 
Rosslyn, Va.—War Department. Emi- 
grant movables rates west of Chicago— 
with free transportation of attendant. 
L. C.-L. rates east of Chicago—with Jand- 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily ey the Library of 


Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


| Bayin, John Thomas, Pathways to music, 
| by... 127 p., illus. London, Pub. for 
the Columbia graphophone co., Itd., by 
Hawkes & son, 1929, 29-11777 
Short-story technique. 260 
| Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 
j 29-12001 
| Capell, Richard. Schubert’s songs. 294 p., 
| illus. London, E. Benn, 1928. 29-11782 | 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. The Span- | 
| ish ladie and two other stories from Cer- 
vantes, translated from the original by | 
James Mabbe, 1640, and newly illustrated | 
by Douglas Percy Bliss. 197 p., ilus. | 
London, Oxford university press, 1928. | 
29-11774 | 
De Lara, Isidore. Many tales of many cities. | 
288 p., illus. London, Hutchinson & co.,| 
| 1928, 29-11783 | 
Dickson, Albert Jerome. Covered wagon 
days; a journey across the plains in the 
sixties, and pioneer days in the North- 
west; from the private journals of .. . 
edited by ... 287 p. Cleveland, The| 
Arthur H. Clark co., 1929. 29-11983 | 
Erckmann, Emile. . Waterloo, par.. - 
edited with notes and vocabulary by 
| Henri L. Bourdin. (Heath’s modern lan- | 
| guage series.) 258 p., illus. Boston, D. 
C, Heath and co., 1929. 29-11996 
Farquhar, Joseph S. Memories of the past. 
(Poems.) 191 p., Shenandoah, Ia., C. H. 
Benford, printer, 1929. 29-11767 
General committee of the Near East sur- 
vey. The near East and American philan- 
thropy; a survey, conducted under the 
guidance of the General committee of 
the Near East survey, by Frank A. Ross, 
C. Luther Fry and Elbridge Sibley. 308 
p. N. Y., Columbia university press, 
1929. 29-11990 
Hartrampf, Gustavus A. Hartrampf’s vo- 
| eabularies; synonyms, antonyms, rela- 
tives. Simplitied for home, profession, 
trade, pupil, teacher, scholar, savant. 536) 
p. Atlanta, Ga., Hartrampf co., 1929. 
29-11997 
Heinroth, Charles. A series of six radio 
| talks on folk songs. (University of Pitts- 
burgh. Radio publication no. 4[9j.) 49 
p. Pittsburgh, 1929. , 29-11778 
Hubbell, Jay Broadus. The enjoyment of 
| literature. 289 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1929. 29-11995 
| Hyde, Grant Milnor. Journalistic writing, 
| for classes and for staffs of student 
newspapers and magazines. 2d ed. 464 
p., illus. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 
1929. 29-11999 
Lombard, Frank Alanson. An outline his- 
tory of the Japanese drama, by... with 
an introduction by George Pierce Baker. | 
358 p., illus, London, G. Allen & Unwin, | 
1928. 29-12003 
Lowell, James Russell. The vision of Sir 
Launfal, by... 35 p. N. Y., The Press 
of the wovolly whale, 1928. 29-11766 
McCollum, Elsie Malone. Elsie Malone | 
McCollum’s pieces and plays for all ages. 
216 p. Belmar, N. J., E. S. Werner & co., 
{| 1929. _ 29-11768 | 
| Mirrielees, Edith Ronald. Writing the 
| short story. 230 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
! Doubleday, Doran & co., 1929. 29-11998 
| National conference of Jewish social serv- 
| ice. Committee on transportation, Trans- 
| portation rules and digest of decisions 
| of Transportation committee. 26 D. N. \ 
The National conference Jewish social 
service, 1929. 29-11986 
| Perez, Venancio. Appleton correspondencia 
| commercial, en espanol e ingles; Spanish 
| and English commercial corespondence, 
por y Ricardo Ferrer, versivn inglesa 
por R. B. Caldwell. 276 p..N. ¥. D. Ap- 
| pleton and company, 1929. 29-11984 
Porche, Francois. Charles Bauldelaire, 
by .... translated by John Mavin, 235 p. 
| N. Y¥., H. Liveright, 1928. 29-11772 
Power, Rhoda D. More boys and girls of | 
history, by .. . & Hileen Power. 273 PD. 
| illus. N. Y¥:, The Macmillan C0., 1928. 
i 29-26340 
Redlich, Marcellus Donald. International 
law as a substitute for-diplomacy. (“Sec- 
ond edition”). 208 p. Chicago, Ill., Inde- 
pendent publishing co., 1929. 29-11989 
Robinson, Frank Caleb, Sex in real life, 
| by ... ap_roaching a shielded subject, 
| giving specific information; pointing out 
in plain English the positive mental at- 
titude toward sex. 64 p. illus. Portland, 
| Oreg., 1929. 29-11988 
| Shambaugh, Mary Effie. Folk dances for | 
boys and girls, by .. . 143 p. illus, N. ¥Y., 
A. S. Barnes, 1929. 29-11775 | 
| Strange and mysterious crimes; revealing | 
twenty true detective mysteries. 326 p. N. | 
Y., Macfadden publications, 1929. 
29-11993 
| Titterton, W. R. Drinking songs and other 
} songs, by ... with an introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton. The tunes, invented 
or adapted by the author, have been 
arranged for the piano by Van Norman 
|. Lucas. 63-p. London, C. Palmer, 1928. 
| 29-11781 
| Tuttle, Julius Herbert, Massachusetts and | 
her Royal charter granted March 4, 
| 1628-29. 29 p, illus. Boston, Massachu- | 
setts society of the Order of the founders 
and patriots of America, 1924, 1929. 
29-11980 
The cities of Aus- | 


Beach, Stewart. 
p. Boston, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| Ussher, Kathleen. .. . 
tralia, by Kathleen Ussher, illustrated 
by d’Auvergne Boxall. (The outward 
bound library). 204 p. illus. Toronto, J. 
| M, Dent and sons, 1928. 29-11979 
| Von Dornum, Elsa. A short history of 
Mexico, by... and Henry L. Cain. 446 
| p, Mexico, D. F., El Modelo, 1929. 


29-11981 
| Wade, Harold Hamilton. 





A dozen a day 
in spelling, punctuation, and grammar, 
by . . and John E. Blossom. 219 PB. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. | 
29-11994 | 
Wagenknecht, Edward Charles. Geraldine 
Farrar, an authorized record of her ca- 
reer, by ... 91 p. Seattle, University 
book store, 1929, 29-11776 
Wicksteed, Joseph Hartley. Blake’s Inno- 
cence and Experience; a study of the 
Songs and manuscripts “shewing the |~ 
two contrary states of human _ soul.” 
301 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton, 1928. 
29-11773 
Wright, Jacob William. El Paseo, the pas- 
sage way where new California meets 
old Spain. 21 p. illus, Carmel-by-the-sea, 
Calif., The Press in the forest. 1928. 
29-11982 
The policeman in Cin. 
cinnato by . .. (Vocational pamphlet 
no. 9). 44 p. Ms. Cincinnati, The Vo- 
cation bureau, Cincinnati public schools, 
1929, 29-11985 








| Wykoff, Marguerite. 


Bentham, Josephine. Outsiders, a novel, 
by... 296 p. N. ¥., Rae D. Henkle co., 
1929 29-11750 

Bonney, Therese. .A shopping guide to 
Paris, by... and Louise Bonney. 281 p. 
plates. N. Y., MeBride, 1929. 29-11736 

Carnovale, Luigi. The most tragic struggle 
of the centuries, the Italian risorgimento, 
culminating in the fall of the temporal 
power of the popes, by ... 161 p. Chi- 
cago, Humanitas publishing co., 1929. 

29-11738 

| Chapman, Michael Andrew. Judas (a study 
of possibilities) and Jude (a study of 
contrasts) by ... 183 p. St. Louis, Mo, 
Herder, 1929. 29-11752 

Corporation trust company, Delaware or- 
ganization forms; certificate of incor- 
poration, by-laws, minutes of first meet- 
ing of incorporators, minutes of first 
meeting of girectors. Revised to con- 
form with the amendments of 1929. 43 
leaves. N. ¥., The Corporation trust co., 
1929. 29-11764 

Debucourt, Louis Philibert. . .. P. L. 
Debucourt; introduction by Malcolm C, 
Salaman. 6 p plates. (Mosters of the 
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| 
basis | 


grant deduction for attendant on 
horses | 


of charge of 2,000 pounds; two 
without land-grant deduction. | 

A-27755.  Transportation—Ft. Sill, Okla., | 
to Auburn, Ala.—War Department. Of- | 
ficer’s private mount and attendant. | 
Land-grant deduction for attendant—-none | 
for mount, | 


| Shrubsall, Frank W. 


| Standard homes company. , 


colour print. v). London, “The Studio,” 
limited, 1929. 29-11759 
Diaz de Gamez, Gutierre. The unconquered 
knight; a chronicle of the deedS or Don 
Pero Nino, count of Buelna, by his 
standard-bearer .. . (1431-1449) trans- 
lated and selected from El vitorial by 
Joan Evans. (Broadway medieval li- 
brary). 232 p. illus. London, Routledge, 
1928. : 29-11740 
Godwin, George Stanley. The eternal forest 
under western skies, by ... 318 p. N. 
Y., Appleton, 1929. 29-11749 
Grunsky, Carl Ewald. Ways to national 
prosperity and other essays, addresses 
and reports on economics and related 
subjects, by... 165 p. N. Y., W. Neale, 
1929. . .29-11763 
Hall, George F. The Augustana band and 
its tour of 1928; the story of Augustana’s 
greatest brotherhood, by... 95 p., illus. 
Rock Island, Ill., Printed by Augustana 
book concern, 1929. 29-11739 
Hayden, James John. Federal regulation of 
the production of oil, by ... (Thesis 
(LL. D. ee sey ft pat 
ica.) 132 p. Washington, D. C., . 
: : 29-11762 
Lawrence, Josephine. Elizabeth Ann’s house- 
boat, by illustrated by John M. 
Foster. (Eliabeth Ann series.) 214 p., 
plates. N. Y., N. Y., Barse, 1929. 29-11746 
Miller, Warren Hastings. Under the ad- 
miral’s stars, by... 250 p. N. ¥., Apple- 
ton, 1929. 29-11747 
Moe Jeanctte Jordan, Laboratory manual 
for modern European history, by .. - 
and Margaret Stum Thorpe. 141 p. Bos- 
ton, Heath, 1929. 29-11737 
Newcomb, Rexford. . Ceramic decora- 
tion in India, by (Architectural 
monagrophs on tiles and tilework. no, 6.) 
32 p., illus. N. Y., Associated tile manu- 
facturers, 1928. 29-11756 
Pegram, George Allen. The world’s view 
of eternal punishment; or, The doctrine 
of eternal punishment written indelibly 
in human nature, by ... 2d ed. 93 p. 
Cincinnati, God’s Bible school and re- 
vivalist, 1929. 29-11754 
Randall-Maclver, David. Italy before the 
Romans, by... 159 p. illus. Oxford, 
Clarendon press, 1929. 29-11743 
Rutherford, Mac B. On the trail of the 
little white imp; a message to the boys 
and girls of America, by M. B. “Doc” 
Rutherford. 56 p. Long Beach, Calif., 
Royal printing co., 1929. 29-11761 
Scott, Blair T. God and man; a treatise, 
by ... Limited ed. 65 p. Baltimore, Md., 
printed by Fleet-McGinley, 1929. 
29-11753 
Training for traveling 
salesmen, Qqutdoor salesmanship for be- 
ginners, by . . . 80 p. London, Pitman, 
1928; 29-11765 
Smith, Robert Elmer. The Ladies’ aid/man- 
ual: a praetical work for Ladies’ aid 
societies, by ... New and rv. ed. 76. 
illus. Methodist book concern, 1929. 
29-11751 
Better 
homes at lower cost; a collection of 
modern homes standardized as to di- 
mensions (Book no. 12) 80° p. illus. 
Washington, D. C., Standard homes 
company, 1928. 29-11757 


| Storr, Vernon Faithfull. From Abraham to 


Christ, studies in the development of the 
theism of the Old Testament, Warburton 
lectures, 1922-1927, by . . . 288 p. London, 
Hodder, 1928. 29-11755 
Upjohn, Hobart Brown. Churches in eight 
American colonies differing in elements 
of design, by ... photographs by Ken- 
neth Clark, measured drawings from the 
George F. Lindsay collection. 8 p. illus. 
(The -monograph series recording the 
architecture of the American colonies 
and the early republic. vol. xv, no. 1) 
N. Y. R. F. Whitehead, 1§29. _-29-11760 
Usamah ibn Murshid (Mu’aiyid al-Daulah) 
called Ibn Munkid. The autobiography of 
Qusama, by . .. translated with an in- 
troduction and notes by George Richard 
potter. 301 p. (Broadway medieval li- 
brary). London, Routledge, 1929. 
29-11741 
Winwar, Frances. Pagan interval, by... 
352 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1929. 
29-11748 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Parcel Post Convention Between the United 
States and Norway. Department of State. 
Free at Department. 29-26615 

Commercial and Industrial Organizations 
of the United States. Revised Edition 
Jan. 1, 1929. Domestic Commerce Series 
No. 5. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Price, 60 cents. 29-26608 

Shabik’eschee Village, a Late Basket Maker 
Site in the Chaco Canyon, N. Mex. By 
Frank H, H. Roberts, Jr. Smithsonian 
Institution. Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy Bulletin 92. Price, 1. 29-26611 

Chemical Warfare Service. General Provi- 
sions. Army Regulations No. 50-5. War 
Department. Free at Department. 

Treaty Between the United States and Nor- 
way. Arbitration. Treaty Serjes No. 
788. Free at Department. 29-26612 

Beef Production on the Farm. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1952. Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. 

Clothing Money Allowance and Price List 
of Clothing and Equipage. Army Regula- 
tions No. 30-3000. War Department. Free 
at Department. 
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House Committee | 
To Conduct Study 
Of Flood Control 


Extensive Investigation to In- 
clude Drainage Areas 


out Country. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
hensive and will be submitted to the 
House by the War Department as 
promptly as possible. There will be 
hearings before the Committee on Flood 
Control on each of the flood control 
projects before reporting them to the 
House.” 

The country as a whole has been di- 
vided up into drainage districts for the 


purposes of the flood control surveys | 


under the terms of the authorization, 
Mr. Webb said. These districts embrace 
streams draining into the Atlantic Ocean 
north of Cape Cod; draining into the 
Atlantic between Cape Cod and New 
York harbor; the Hudson River and its 
tributaries; streams draining into Lake 
Champlain and Richelieu Rivers; Rari- 
tan River, New Jersey; Delaware River 
and its tributaries; rivers draining into 
Chesapeake Bay; streams draining into 
Atlantic Ocean south of Chesapeake Bay; 
streams except the Mississippi River 
draining to the Gulf of Mexico; the 


Mississippi River and its minor tribu- | 


taries including Ouachita, St. Francis, | 


Meramec, Des Moines, Illinois, Iowa, | 
Wisconsin, Chippewa, and St. Croix |]! 
Rivers; Arkansas River and its_tribu- 


taries including White, Grand, Illinois, 
Petit Jean, Fourchee La Favre, and 
Poteau; Ohio River and its minor tribu- | 
taries, including Wabash, Treadwater, | 
Green and Barren, Salt, Kentucky, 
Miami, Licking, Guyandot, Big Sandy, 
Muskingum, Little Kanawha, Beaver, 
Monongahela, and Alleghany; the Ten- 
nessee River; Cumberland River; Kana- 


wha River; Missouri River and its tribu- | 


taries; streams draining into Lake of the 
Woods and Hudson Bay drainage basin; 
streams draining into Lake Superior; | 
streams draining into Lake Michigan; 
streams emptying into the Pacific Ocean 
south of the Columbia River; Columbia 
River and minor tributaries; Snake 
River and tributaries; streams draining | 
into Pacific Ocean north of Columbia 
River; Rivers in Hawaiian Island. | 

Acting Chairman Reid has written a 
number of letters to State officials re- 
garding coopération of States with the 
Federal Government for purposes of | 
flood control. | 


Each Project to Be Studied. 


Replying to a letter from the Attor- | 
ney General of Michigan asking about 
the réquirements of Congress with re- 
spect to Federal aid, Mr. Reid has | 
recently made this reply typical of his 
other replies: 

“Congress has not adopted any blan- 
ket provisions applying to all cases but 
considers each project as it is submitted 
by the Army engineers and determines 
what is a proper proportion of the cost | 
between the Federal Government, the | 
State and local interests, in view of | 
the particular facts and circumstances 
of each individual case. | 

“It is the thought of all who have 
studied the problem, however, that some | 
plan must be worked out whereby the 
Nation, the State and the local interests 
would join, each bearing a proportionate 
share in the project as the interests of 
each appear. 

“For your information, I enclose copy | 
of a letter which I have received from | 
Mr. John F. Stevens, who, as you doubt- 
less know, was Chief Engineer of the 
Panama Canal and is the most eminent | 
civil engineer in America if not in the | 
world. Mr. Stevens has considered the | 
matter very thoroughly, has given a 
great deal of study and thought to it, 
and is emphaticallv of the opinion that 





| 
| 
| 
| 





only by cooperation of the various 
States and the coordination of their 
efforts will the highest results be 
achieved. 


State Commissions Urged. 

“Therefore it is essential that each 
State have a commission which would | 
have authority and jurisdiction over all 
matters pertaining to the utilization, de- 
velopment and control of the entire water | 
resources of the State, in order that the | 
proper surveys can be made and the nec- | 
essary figures and data compiled, and 
with the commissioners conversant 
enough with the subject so that a proper | 
plan can be worked out. 

“I enclose a tentative skeleton draft 
of a bill along the lines I have in mind. | 
It is my belief that if the enactment can | 
be secured by the various States of | 
legislation similar in character to this} 
it will be possible to attain the highest 
development of the water resources of 
the nation. The negotiations between 
the States would tend to remove a great | 
deal of the prejudice among the States | 
and local interests when each one learns | 
the facts and benefits to be derived from | 
the contemplated action.” 

Mr. Stevens in the letter referred to, | 
said: 

The action of Congress and the Presi- 
dent in the matter of flood control of the 
Mississippi River undoubtedly estab- 
lishes the principle of national control 
over, at least, all major flood problems 
in the United States. That the several | 
States or districts which suffer from | 
flood disasters will call on the national | 
Government to asume a large share of | 
the cost of giving relief from recurring | 
floods within their borders is certain to | 
be the result as already such demands | 
are apparent. 

Thorough Inquiry Required. 

Such being the case, it is quite evi- 
dent that to enable intelligent, effective 
and comprchensive plans to be formu- 
lated, the necessary data should be se- 
cured before such plans can be made, 
and to secure this data involves a large 
amount of investigations and study. 

That the national Government. through 
its corps of Army engineers or through 
its other ergjneering agencies, can ob- 
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| Plan for grouping Eastern railroads 
| into six systems is proposed by Wabash 
| Railway. . 


Accounting 


Taxation Q . Page 1, Col. 2 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir-| Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
cuit, rules tax return filed and accepted | state Commerce Comission. 
without oath starts tolling of ar Page 6 
| of limitations. (Pilliod Lumber Co. v.} Conclusion of full text of report of 
Commissioner.) Interstate Commerce Commission find- 
Page 4, Col. 1 ling rates on cement shipped to New 
Taxing authorities are disallowed ex- | England to be unreasonable. 
| tra day on which to make additional | Page 6, Col. 5 
tax xssessment when last day in which} Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
such assessment could be made before | way authorized to pledge bonds as col- 


on Sunday. National Casket Co. v:| notes which may be issued. 
Commissioner. (Board of Tax Ap-| Page 7, Col. 1| 
peals.) | Tennessee Central Railway author- | 


Page 4, Col. 4 ized to issue $410,000 of first mortgage | 


Internal Revenue Bureau announces | bonds. 
refunds of taxes to Dartmouth Manu- | 
facturing Corporation and Western Pa- | 
cific Railway. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
May statistics of revenues and ex- 


| & Lake Erie, and Chicago & Alton rail- 
| ways. 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals. ‘ ; . 

Receiver of Missouri & North Arkan- 
sas Railway asks authority to issue 
$500,000 of certificates. 


Page 4| 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Post Office Department announces ex-| 
tension of C. O. D. mail service to in-| 


clude any class of mail matter. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Sales of philatelic agency of Post 
| Office Department nearly doubled in 
year. 


Page 6, Col. 6 


| port relating to rates on livestock in 
Western district. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


May statistics of revenue and ex- 
Page 6 


claim of Mississippi & W : 
Page 1, Col. 3} against Govevunaiie. er | 
Extension of air mail service, July | 
16, to Santiago, Chile, believed to es- | 
tablish largest air mail route in world, 
linking up Canada with South America, 
sals Post Office Department. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Post Office Department issues list of | 
post offices at which bonds of postmas- 
ters are renewable in July. | 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Department of State issues a copy of 
the parcel-post convention between the 
United States and Norway. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 7, Col. 6| 
May statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Southern, Louisville & Nash- 
| ville, and Michigan Central railways. 
Page 5} 
Shipping 


Comprehensive hearings on flood con- 
trol planned by House’ Committee on 
Flood Control, according to Representa- | 


tive Reid. 
Page 1, Col. 2, 


; New shipping line, the Pacific-South | 
African Line, will begin operations this | 


Radio summer, according to Shipping Board. 

: ‘ ; Page 1, Col. 6| 
Technique developed in radio meas- P Carty tn — d in| 
urement is proving useful in other See ae MnAge INnCEeaned nf | 


| May, War Department states. 
Page 3, Col. 1, 
Venetian shipyards launch first ves- 
sel completed by them for several years. | 
Page 2, Col. 3) 
Continuation of full text of address | 
|of Vice Chairman of Shipping Board, | 


Page 2, Col. 6 di P epenalin 1 ba of 
: : _ _| discussing expans and. prospects of | 
Federal Radio Commission files reply | American merchant marine: 


in Court of Appeals of District of Co- n| 
lumbia to appeal from its allocation of Page 4, Col. 7 
short-wave channels. 


branches of science, Bureau of Stand- 
ards specialist says. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Total of 250,000 radio sets were in 
use in Czechoslovakia at end of 1928, 
| Department of Commerce is advised. 


Executive 
M anagement 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 
District Court, Northern District of 
New York, rules custodian of bank- 
rupt’s funds must show authority to sue 
(Gaffney, ete., v. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
International Radiotelegraphic Con- 
vention ratified by Siam, according to 
Devartment of State. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Action on applications including de- 
nials, grants, and reconsideration is 
announced by Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, 


Page 2, Col. 4| 


| on promissory notes. 


Distribution | Gordon.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 


Aviation See Accounting, Taxation. 
See Service and Personnel, National See Special Index and Digest of 
Defense. |latest Federal Court decisions on 
See Communication, Postal Service. | page &. 
Exporting and Importing | Labor 


Department of Labor announces set- 
| tlement of five labor disputes by Con- 
ciliation Service and submission of nine 
new disputes in week ended June 29. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Exports of gold set new record in 
1928, according to review of silver and 
gold exports and imports issued by De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 4| 


Al ik Pita and Personnel, Costs of 
Procedure in continuing inquiry into 
. a | Patents 


general rate structure as affecting non- | 
ferrous metals is prescribed by Inter-| Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
state Commerce Commission. | Eighth Circuit holds golf bag with 

Page 1, Col. 3| crimped bottom does not constitute an 
infringement. (R. H. Buhrke Company 
v. The Brauer Brothers Manufacturing 


bill of lading approved by the Inter- 
Company.) 


state Commerce Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 7} 


Page 8, Col. 1 





tain the necessary information, which | property should be endangered in case | 
will require 9 vast amount of surveying, | of failure to afford ample protection. 
mapping and surveying, within a rea- | And this brings up the matter of cost 
which would be involved in providing | 
such protection and which cannot be) 
|even approximately arrived at until an! 


It would seem that it is a matter which 
the States themselves should take up, 
working in coordination wherever the 
conditions are such as to render this 
procedure advisable. 

The plan of flood protection for the 
Mississippi River which as authorized 
by Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent, and upon which work is now in 
progress may, or may not be the best one 
to eliminate the danger from future 
floods in that valley. but in the judgment 
of many engineers it was hurriedly pre- 
pared on insufficient data. 

E There are, many details which enter 
into such data and the importance of no 
one of them should be overlooked as fac- | ber of years. 
tors in the consideration of the prob- | NO such hope. De : 
lems involved. Each problem is gen- Then whenever the National Govern- 
erally of a separate nature and requir- | ment 1s called upon to carry out, or at 
ing distinctive treatment, |least to aid with funds, the work nec- 
. 3 essary in any State, that State and the 

Question of Cost. | interests involved will have something 

Area, watershed, rainfall, slope and | tangible, intelligent and well wrought 
natural capacity ot stream, not only of | out to back up its application and not 
the main but of all its tributaries, possi-|a mass of guesses and undigested opin- 
bility of storage reservoirs, practicability | ions, largely made up by people who 
of levees, or reforestration, are a few of | have 2 personal axe to grind, 


accumulated data. And then and always} 
| justify the expenditure? 

The securing by surveys and other- 
| wise of the necessary data and the study 
of the same and the formulation of 
| Plans should be done by competent engi- 


|neers experienced in hydraulic matters. 
|It is suggested that if such work can 
| be done under State supervision and ex- 
pense there will be some hope of ob- 
taining results within a reasonable num- 
Otherwise there will be 


Summary of All News 





expiration of statute of limitations fell | lateral security for any short-term | 


| penses of Great Northern, Pittsburgh | 


| Page 4 | 


Exceptions are filed with Interstate | 
| Commerce Commission to proposed re- | 


| penses of Missouri Pacific, Illinois Cen- | 
tral, and Pere Marquette railways. | 


. 
Examiner for Interstate Commerce | partment of Commerce. | 
Commission recommends dismissal of | 


| effective plan has been evolved from the} 


'the question, will the anticipated results | 
that that was the amount they had in| 


|the elements which go to make up an 
exceedingly complex problem. 

| There are other vital matters which, 
|in many cases, will arise to complicate 
the situation, such as navigation, pro- 
viding for future irrigation, hydraulic | 
power, etc., all of which should be very 


carefully considered if we are to prop-| 


erly conserve the resources which na- 
ture has bestowed upon us, and make 
them a blessing instead of a curse to us. 
Then there is always a question as 


lito what extent human life as well as 








It is believed that the suggestions 
here made are worthy of consideration 
by the officials and lawmakers of such 
of the States as have waterways that 
| are a menace to their security and whose 
waters should not only be curbed but 
be made an asset instead of a liability, 
as many of them are at this time. To 
| do this, however, a general plan of pro- 
cedure to collaborate their efforts should 
ibe agreed upon between the _ States, 
| which would seem possible to effect if an 
\earnest effort is made to this end. 


4 
a 


Tariff 


Hearings on silk schedules continued 
i before Senate Subcommittee of Senate | 
Committee on Finance. 


Senate subcommittee considering sun- | 
dries schedule hears proposals regard- | 
ing tariff on electrical insulation, shoes, 
men’s hats, pipe organs, fishing tackle, 
| and saddles. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Senate subcommittee hears requests | 
| for revision of tariff on metals and 
| metal products, and recesses for one | 


| week. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Changes designed to aid consumers 
| are proposed in tariff bill by Represent- 
ative Bacon. 





| 

{ 
Page 3, Col. 1) 
Trade Marks 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh | 
| Circuit, rules two trade marks for ma- | 
terial for softening water are decep-| 
tively similar. (Sierra Chemical Co. ve 
Berrettini et al.) 





Page 8, Col. 6' 
Trade Organizations 
| Bureau of Foreign and Domestic} 
| Commerce issues a revised edition on| 
| commercial and industrial organizatiogs 
| of the United States. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


‘Finance 


| 

| 

| Banks and Banking 
Exports of gold set new record in| 
| 1928, according to review of silver and | 
| gold exports and imports issued by De- | 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Changes in status of national banks. 
Page 7 

Statement of condition of member! 





banks of Reserve system as of June 20} tually has ceased, trade commissioner 
| at Bertin states. 
| 


| issued by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 7} 
| 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroada 





Government Finance 


| . 

Daily statement of the United States |! 
Treasury. | 
Page 7 | 

Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 
counting Office. s | 
Page 9 
See Accounting, Taxation. 
International Finance | 


York market. 
Page 7 | 

Money | 
Secretary Mellon says release of new | 
currency should not cause credit strin- | 
gency. 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Improvement in price of wheat is in- 
dicated as result of effect of bad} 
weather on size of crop, according to 
Department of Agriculture. 

| Page 1, Col. 1 
| Plant quarantine and control admin- | 

| istration calls for conference on pro- 

| posal for further restrictions on im- 

portation of fruit stocks and cuttings. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Department of Agriculture issues a 

| farmers’ bulletin on beef production on 

| the farm. 

} Page 9, Col. 7 

Exceptions are filed with Interstate 

| Commerce Commission to proposed re- 

port relating to rates on livestock in 
Western district. | 
| s Page 6, Col. 4 
| Spices imported into United States 
; are of choicest quality grown, as result 
of food regulations, says Department of 
Agriculture. 





| 
Page 2, Col. 1| 
General level of farm prices declines | 
1 per cent between May 15 and June | 
| 15, reports Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Experimental tea planting in Ethio- 
pia indicates that climate and soil are 
| suitable for commercial planting, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce. 


Page 3, Col. 6 


Publisher Testifies | 


In Newspaper Inquiry 
Reason for “Recommending 
Mobile Editor Explained. 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


mind. 

Q. And did you for some reason say 
Mr. Stevens that Mr. Chandler would 
that 


| 

| to 
be able to furnish his part of 
money? 

A. I said to Mr. Stevens that the back- 
ground that I had of Mr. Chandler was 
such that I was sure, with his character 
and ability and his reliability, that he 


would carry through anything that he| 


I used some such ex- 


+ 


| would care to. 

| pression as that. 
| Q. Did you know at that time Mr. 
| Stevens and the Mobile people said that 
they did not want a man unless he would 


put up some money into the paper? A. | 


That had been their attitude all along; 
yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have that in mind when 
you told them that Mr. Chandler would 
carry out his part of the agreement? A. 
Yes, sir. 





See Executive Management, Trade 
| Marks. 
Construction 


can output and trebled production in 


states. 


script of testimony on June 19 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 


ness: 
ham. 


| Bureau of Standards states. 


Page 1, Col. 5 aa 
stiffness and pliability of fabric. 


Purchasing 


‘Selling and 
Marketing 


cost of living of Federal employes in 


1 Ay 
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Department of Commerce is advised. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Venetian shipyards launch first ves- 
sel completed by them for several years. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Engineering 
Comprehensive hearings on flood con- 
trol planned by House Committee on 
Flood Control, according to Representa- 
tive Reid. 


ti 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Technique developed in radio meas- 

urement is proving useful in other 

branches of science, Bureau of Stand- 
ards specialist says. 


;U 
Page 1, Col. 2 






> 
Chemicals and Allied Education 
Products New books received at the Library of 
- ‘ Congress. 
Sale of drugs by hospital dispensa- Page 9 
Page 3, Col. 2| ries displaces drug stores in Yokohoma, Government books and publications 
age 


Foreign Relations 
Secreteary of State says doctrine of 


parity is of great importance in ques- 
tion of bringing about naval agree- 
ments. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Nicaraguan Supreme Court accepts 


|resignation of Brigadier General Mc- 
Coy as chairman of Nicaraguan elec- 


on board. 
Page 10, Col, 5 
International Radiotelegraphic Con- 


vention ratified by Siam, according to 
| Department of State. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Department of State issues a copy of 


the parcel-post convention between the 


nited States and Norway. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
State Department issues a copy of 


See Dicstribution, Exporting and Im-| the treaty of arbitration between the 


porting. U 


Machinery 
World production of motorcycles in- 
creased in 1928, with decline in Ameri- 


France, Department of Commerce 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Metals and Their 
Products 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Mines and Minerals 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Paper and Printing 


Use of paper textiles in Germany vir- 


at 


Page 1, Col. 4} 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 


gation of public utilities. Wit-| 
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nited States and Norway. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


General 


Bureau of American Ethnology, 


| Smithsonian Institution, issues a pub- 
lication on Shabik’eschee Village, a late 
basketmaker site in the Chaco Canyon, 
New Mexico. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Bureau >f Standards announces that 


unexpected phenomena have been ob- 
served in study of simple gas flames. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Walter H. Newton takes oath as one 


of feur secretaries to President Hoover. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Daily engagements of the President 
the Executive Offices. 


Health 


Control of Interstate Spread of Dis- 


Page 3 


| ease—An Article by Dr. W. F. Draper, 
assistant surgeon general, Public Health 
Service. 


Page 9 


Indian Affairs 
Charles J. Rhoads takes oath as Com- 


missioner of Indian Affairs and Joseph 
| H. 
ant Commissioner, according to Depart- 
| ment of Interior. 


Seattergood takes oath as Assist- 


9 


&) 


Page Col, 6 


Law Enforcement 
Secretary Mellon denies that Assist- 


Simplification program for dental hy-| ant Secretary of Treasury, Seymour 
Foreign exchange rates on the New| podermic needles has been approved,| Lowman, and Commissioner of Prohi- 


Page:3, Col. 1} 
Textiles and Their 
Products 


Department of Agriculture announces | 
velopment of apparatus to measure | 
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See Executive Management, Tariff. 
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Production Statistics 


creased in 1928, with decline in Ameri- 
can output and trebled production in 
France, Department of Commerce 
states. 
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Market Statistics — 


General level of farm prices declines 

1 per cent between May 15 and June 15, 
reports Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col.1 | 
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Service and 


Personnel 
Costs of Living 


Full text of summary of survey of 





large cities just completed by Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


which Mr. Chandler would have to han- 


| dle would be $100,000? 


“A. No, sir. 

“Q. It was Mr, Hanson assuring you 

that Mr. Chandler would be able to take 
care of that sum? And the answer is, 
“Yes, sir.” Do you differ with that in| 
|}any respect? 
I do not recall that that specific 
sum of money was mentioned in the talk 
I had. The talk I had with Mr. Stevens 
was very brief and I tried to give a 
| blanket endorsement to Mr. Chandler, | 
that he would go through with whatever 
he undertook. If that specific amount 
|of money was mentioned, I do not re- 
call it. 

Q. Was there any mention of the sum 


that Mr. Chandler was to provide? A. 
Yes. I think it was. 
Q. Was that stated as one half? A. 


|I answer no. I do not know that that 
| specific amount was named, but I think 
|in a general way that was the under- 
| standing. 

Q. That is, that he would provide half 
of the required sum? A. Yes. 


on economic conditions 
and Virgin Islands, as observed on re- 
cent visit. 


| bition, Dr, J. M. Doran, contemplate 
resigning. 


Page 2, Col. 3 
National Defense 


Contracts for 152 airplanes awarded 


by the Department of Navy. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
War Department issues Army regu- 
tions affecting the Chemical Warfare 


Service. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Department of Navy announces new 
uiser “Chester” will be launched 


July 3. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
War Department issues Army regu- 


lations affecting clothing-money allow- 
ance and price list of clothing and equi- 
page. 
| 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


| War Department. 


Page 9 
War Department announces contracts 


entered into for $2,000,000 worth of 
| airplane engines. 


Page 2, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
avy Department. 
Page 9 
Recreation 


Hotel and transportation rates have 


been reduced in Spain for periods of 
Ibero-American Expositions and other 
festivals, Commercial Attache at Ma- 
| drid reports. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Territories 
Representative Ramseyer comments 
in Porto Rico 


Page 2, Col. 2 


Navy Department Awards 


Contracts for 152 Planes 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


s . 
Corporation. The standard Navy train- 
ing plane, a two-seater convertible, sin- 


gle-float biplane. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


= 











This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Radio Technique 
Adopted in Other 


Fields of Science 


New Principles of Measure- 
ment Are Applied to Study 





| 

| 

| Of Constitution of 1p 
| Atmosphere. 

| [Continued from Page 1.] ¢ 


frequency within a few parts in 100,000. 
Extraordinary attention to all physical 
| factors involved has made it possible to 
| produce piezo-oscillators which appear 
| likely to be accurate to 1 part in 10,000,- 
| 000; these are laboratory devices requir- 
| ing exceptional care and*use. With their 
advent the problem of frequency stand- 
| ardization may be said to be solved. 

| While other phases of radio measure- 
| ments have no such brilliant advances 


||| to record, progress is being made and 


| satisfactory methods aré available. Ca- 
| pacity and inductance measurements are 
| usually made by some form of substitu- 
tion in a tuned circuit, the most precise 
comparisons using a heterodyne method 
for indication. Recent papers . make 
| available convenient formulas for calcu- 
| lation of the inductance of coils used in 
| radio practice. 

The vacuum-tube voltmeter has found 
| extensive applications. Small currents 
}are usually measured by a _ thermoele- 
ment and galvanometer, medium an 
| large currents by instruments based dn 
| the heat produced in a thin wire or strip. 
An electrodynamic type radio-frequency 


'}; ammeter has recently been 4eveloped. 


Beyond Laboratory Stage. 

Measurements on such devices as 
| vacuum tubes and receiving sets hae 
| passed beyond the laboratory stage and 
| are extensively used in factory, produc- 
tion tests. Standard methods of meas- 
| uring numerous characteristics of these 
devices have just been adopted by the 
‘Institute of Radio Engineers, and will 
be available in its 1929 Year Book. The 
| properties of loud speakers have also 
| been subject to a variety of measure- 
| ments, and methods of measuring ‘them 
| described in current periodicals. 

There are now many laboratories and 
workers engaged on measurements of 
| radio field intesity and intensity of at- 
; mospherics. These measurements involve 
fundamentally the use either of a cali- 
brating receiving set, or of a receiving 
set with a means of comparing the inten- 
sity of the incoming field with a locally- 
measured voltage. There is a grat amount 
of literature available on these methods 
together with related measurements on 
fading and wave direction and polariza- 
tion. Recent trends include the develop- 
ment of automatic recorders and appli 
cations of the cathrode-ray o8cillograph. 

The measurements of radio field in- 
tensity, and thereby radio-wave phe- 
nomena, have been particularly fruitful 
during the past year in determining the 
height of the Kennelly-Heaviside laytr 
| and revealing many facts about the con- 
| stitution of the upper reaches of the at- 
mosphere. The measurements of the 
layer height have given concordant re- 
sults by several methods: (a) Frequency 
| change method, (b) angle of incidence, 
| (c) time interval (group retardation), 
| (d) long echo signal time. Some of the 





| long echo signals have been interpreted 


as indicating radio-wave paths extending 
; out from the earth farther than the 
| moon and back. 


From West Coast to Africa 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| deadweight tons; M. S. “West Honaker,” 
| 8,006 deadweight tons. 
Each is equipped with McIntosh & Sey- 
mour engines and will have a speed’ap- 


| | proximating 11% knots. 


|| patch Line are: 


| The officers of the South African Dis 
John Blair, President; 


| V. H. Pinckney, Vice President; Wm. 


| Mainland, Secretary. 
The South African ports to be visited 


||| by the new line will he Capetown, Algda 


Bay, East London, Durban, Lautence 


|| | Marques and Beira, with a possibility of 
|} | continuing to MomBaza via Madagasca 





and Mauritius. Returning the vessels of 
| the Pactfic South African Line will come 
via the Red Sea, thence with cargo, 
vrobably salt, to the East Indies, Strait 
| Settlements or Japan and thence in bal- 
\last to Pacific Coast ports, or, at times, 
from South African ports in ballast to 
Australia, thence wheat to the East In- 
|dies or Japan. It is agreed that the re- 
turn voyages shall in no way conflict 
with any line now established or previ- 
ously sold by the Board. 

During the past five years the South 
African Dispatch Line, who will operate 
the new service, have maintained a serv- 
| ice to South African ports, using foreign 
bottoms. Last year they carried well 
| over 26,000,000 feet of Pacifie Coast lum- 





Forty-two 02U-4 planes. Contract | po, aad oO 
awarded to Chance Vought Corporation, | This ay cates ee cargo. 
Long Island City, New York. This iS | fish and neattebice shane canned 


a single-float observation plane equipped 
with “Wasp” engine, to be used in con- | 
nection with catapults on battleships and | 


cruisers. 


One hundred thirty-two Wright “Cy- | 
Contract awarded to the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Pat- 


clone” engires. 


erson, N. J. 


Thirty-six Pratt & Whitney “Hornet” ! 
Contract awarded to Pratt & 
Hart- 


engines, t 
Whitney Aircraft Corporation, 
ford, Conn. 





Q. Did you learn some time later 
that Mr. Chandler was having any dif- 
ficulty in getting his hal’ of the money? 

A. I did not know anything about 
the financial end of the thing at all, I 
had nothing to do with it. 





Q. Was there any suggestion that 
he was to borrow any part of that money, 
as far as you know? A, No, sir. I was 
not interestd in the details of the thing. 

Q. Mr. Stevens testified, at page 7691 
of the record, as follows: “Mr. Hanson 
| assured you that Mr. Chandler would be 
able to take care of that situation? Is 
that right?” And Mr. Stevens says, 
“Yes, sir.” The preceding question to 


Q. What was the topic that Mr. 
Chandler discussed with you in the 
numerous telephone calls he put through 
to you in the month of January, 1929? 
A. The purchase of machinery, the 
hire of men, of buying fatures, wire 
| service, and all of that sort of thing. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 








Mr. Stevens is this: 
| “It was understood that the amount 


public utilities will be continued in 
the issue of July 8. 


At 


Growing of Tea Tried 


Successfully in Ethiopia 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


under Ethiopian official care a number 


of small lots of seeds have been dis- 
tributed to various of the foreign mis- 
sionary stations in the preferred parts 
of the country. 

While the experimental first planting 
of tea in Ethiopia has been carried out 
at the personal expense of a British tea 


grower from Kenya Colony the Ethi- | ~ 


|opian government is interested and will 
welcome applications for concessions for 
the commercial development of the in- 
idustry. Ethiopia is claimed to be the 
‘original home of coffee and has long 


i roofing 
I machinery and miscellany. 

_It is expected that there will be a con 
siderable growth in the business with 
| the establishment of this service under 
the American flag. t 


| material, 


Sales of Philatelic Agency 
Nearly Doubled in Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

out that these stamps are now in the 
hands of 1,000,0(0 or more stamp collec- 
tors throughout the world and their value 
represents practically a clear profit to 
the Government. Few if any of the 
stamps sold by the Philatelic Agency 
will be used for postage but will be re- 
tained by the collectors indefinitely. 

The most popular stamp so far as col- 
lectors are voncerned seems to have been 
the George Roger Clark stamp, issued to 
commemorate the surrender of Fort 
Sackville, Vincennes, Ind. There were 
17,000,000 of these commemorative 
stamps issued to postmasters through- 
out the United States. 








|exported the coffee bean in commercial 
| quantities, The tea plant has never been 
tried until this recent experiment whi, 
was suggested by the success of coat 
| the neighboring Kenya Colony. 





